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No. IL—ORIGEN. 


ae men are necessarily influenced by the spirit Ee culture of the age and 
| country i in which they live. Most men imbibe unconsciously the opinions of 
“those around them, and eyen the most original thinkers reflect in some 
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- always made wiser by these original thinkers ; for though they may discover 
ho new truth, they pass through the crucible of their own minds some of the 
_ old truths, and give them a new form and a fresh interest. There are often, 
' of course, men who are far in advance of their age, who see truths that are 
- but partially or not at all seen by the popular mind—and it is by these 
‘seers that the work of human progress is carried on; but they are never 
Hy beyond their age in the sense of being outside of it. They share to some 
~ extent the current ignorance, and it may be some of the current, prejudices ; 
A and their influence comes from the fact that they are children of their gene- 
_ ration, and have a greal deal in common with those whom they would lead a 
_ few steps forward, — 
| . The great value of biography is that it is never the record of an isolated 
| human life. It is a history of humanity under certain conditions. The life 
» of the humblest peasant, faithfully narrated, would throw some light over 
the whole period in which he lived; much more would the life of any man 
whose sphere of thought and action has been wider—who has been engaged 
| in the controversies of his age, and in forming the opinions of his contem- 
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E degree the ideas and tone of thought of their own time. But the world is | 


‘can only attach the names of the thinkers, without any knowledge of the 
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poraries. Such a man was Origen, the Alexandrian.. He was largely imbued 
with the spirit of his own age and country. He was master of all the learn- 
ing of his time, a most earnest seeker after truth, an indefatigable teacher of 
what he held to be Christian doctrine, and one of the most voluminous 
writers the world has. ever seen. For half a century he exercised a great 
power over the opinions of the most enlightened intellects of his day, and 
his writings continued that power for centuries. : 

Were all the doctrines that Origen taught carefully written down, and also 
the opinions that he arrived at on various subjects connected with religion, 
and which he himself put forth only as opinions which might probably be 
true, the record would neither be of much interest nor of much value, for 
most of the questions of his day are seen by us in a new light, and under 
different conditions. But could we see the man thinking and acting in the 
midst of the circumstances of his lot ; did we know anything of the training 
of his childhood, of the kind of knowledge that was accessible to his enquiring 
mind, of the conflicting opinions that were forced on his notice ; could we 
realise to ourselves the world in which he lived and moved, then all that, ’ 
such an original and powerful mind held as truth is full of interest, and every 
opinion that he formed is of value, for we see them as the fruit of a noble 
tree, and we know the very soil and atmosphere that nourished and ripened ||. 
them. The personal narratives of the New Testament add immensely toits . 
value ; even the incidental allusions to the climate and scenery and contempo- 
rary opinions are valuable ; they remove the doctrines from the category of 
mere abstractions, and impart to them a living human interest. 

' The history of Christianity in the second century, and even in a great 
portion of the third, is dry, and not very profitable, chiefly because it is 
impersonal. It is a history of many shades of human thought, to which we 


men and their surroundings. The materials for a life of Origen are scanty | 
indeed. This biography can only be a very meagre sketch, but still it is ||) 
sufficient, I hope, if arranged with any judgment, to enable us to under- | 
stand and to admire one of the world’s noblest labourers, doing his work 
in a right ‘spirit, making the best of the knowledge that he could obtain, 
and of the conditions under which he had to labour, . 
Origen was born in Alexandria about a.p. 185. . His parents were | 
Christians. His father, Leonides, was a teacher of rhetoric, which implies 
that he was skilled in topics which were considered necessary for a good | 
literary education. And the standard of education was higher in Alexandria || 
than in any other city of the Roman Empire. 


For five hundred years before Origen’s time, Alexandria was the nursing 
mother of all the sciences, and the centre of the greatest mental activity. | 
Three centuries before our era the first of the Ptolemies built a temple to the | 
Muses, the world-famed Museum, and fitted it up with all the then known: } 
appliances for the investigation and illustration of physical scierice and | 
furnished it with books of every kind that could be found. This Aloxaudriag ai 


Library became one of the most famous in history. With all these material . | 
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helps to knowledge, Ptolemy invited to Alexandria the most learned and 
talented men of his day. He gathered round him physical and mental 
philosophers, geometricians, poets, sculptors, and painters. The Museum, 
with its ample accommodation for teaching and learning, was the dwelling- 
place and workshop of these learned men. It was Oxford, and the Royal 
Society, and the Geographical Society, and the Royal Academy, and many 
other societies, all rolled into one, teaching all the then known branches of 
human science and art. Museum has now acquired a very different meaning ; 
‘it is a repository for all that is curious in art and natural history, But the 
first Museum was a university in a wider sense than we understand the term 
now ; it was a school of instruction in universal knowledge, in poetry and the 
fine arts. 3 

All who were anxious to learn, or had anything to teach, repaired to 
‘Alexandria. The men of most knowleilge and of most mental power were 
Greeks. Greek thought and the Greek language prevailed among all educated 
people at this capital of learning. Men from various parts of Asia and 
Europe flocked thither, each embued with the religious and philosophical 
opinions of his native country. They all found there an audience, and some 
Seope for the discussion of their doctrines, but they all soon felt the force of 
the Greek thought that prevailed, and modified their doctrines into some 
harmony with it. Alexandria was thus the battle-field of a great many con-» 
flicting sects, each school denouncing the others, but insensibly influencing 
~ one another. ' . 

In this heterogeneous population of all nations, the Jews formed a large 
portion. Their industrious energy procured them protection and favour, and | 
many distinguished themselves as teachers of philosophy—philosophy then 
_ meaning all and more than we mean by metaphysics, mental philosophy, and 
theology. The Jews imbibed the spirit of the place. They became Greek in 
_ thought and in language. . Sat 

~ ‘There lived at Alexandria for twenty years before Jesus was born, and for 
thirty years after the crucifixion, a man of Jewish race, called Philo. He, 
was proud of the history and religion of his people, full of admiration for the 
|} legislator, Moses. He was a man of vast learning, but Greek in all his 
thoughts, and a disciple of the profoundest of Greek thinkers, Plato. It was 
}| ‘the labour of his life to reconcile Moses and Plato, and he did this by a most 
‘|| unwarrantable method, by rejecting the literal, historical s2nse of the Penta- 
{| teuch, and giving whatever allegorical meaning his fancy could devise, to make 
‘|| its statements harmonise with the teachings of his Greek master. But he 
|| was only following the practice of the best of the Greeks of his own day. 
|| They felt the difficulty of the popular mythology. Its literal narratives were 
to them utterly false and immoral} but they believed that ‘spiritual truths lay 
_ concealed under an outward repulsive form. They, therefore, allegorised the 
| mythological fables, and drew from them whatever religious doctrines they 
pleased. By this method the Hebrew Scriptures and the Greek mythology 
were made to teach the same doctrines, and a fundamental doctrine was the 
nature of the Deity and his relation to man and the outward world. And 
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though the various schools in Alexandria differed much in detail about this 
doctrine, they all agreed that the First Cause of all things was infinitely 
removed from human affairs, calm and unmoyed in his own exalted nature, 
and that the active care and government of the universe were committed 
into the hands of inferior beings, who were emanations from the supreme 
God. Those who kept nearest to the philosophy of Plato held that there 
were two chief emanations from Deity far above all other spiritual agencies : 
the Logos, or Intelligence, and the Spirit or Soul of the world, - 

While Philo and the philosophers of Alexandria were thus reasoning about 
the unseen, and thus interpreting their sacred writings, there was a Galilean 
peasant teaching doctrines more true, and therefore more beautiful and in- 
spiring, than Greek thought had ever reached. He knew nothing of a remote, 
an idle God, nor of emanations that were doing his work. He taught that 
there was one ever-active and ever-present Spirit who ruled the whole 
universe, watched over the affairs of nations and of individuals, sent the rain 
and the sunshine to make the grass to grow for cattle, and corn for the food of 
man ; and he called this Spirit his Father and the Father of the human race, 

and thus declared the direct immediate communication between the divine 
and the human spirit. But the world was not prepared to receive these 
simple truths, and his disciples, though they could not but imbibe some of 
his spirit and learn some of his doctrines, came under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, and those that settled in Alexandria felt its full force. Alexan- 
drian Christianity was unavoidably largely imbued with the thoughts of 
Plato. 

Shortly after the birth of Origen, AmmoniuS Saccus set up a school, which 
became famous, The foundation of his teaching was Platonism, but he 
mingled doctrines from Aristotle and other Greek philosophers, and his 
school of thought continued for centuries at Alexandria, and exercised a wide 
influence among the various Christian churches. Ammonius, though born 
of Christian parents, did not profess himself a Christian. Many Christians, 
however, attended his lectures, amongst others Origen. And contemporary 
with Ammonius was another Greek philosopher, Pantenus, who was converted | 
to Christianity, and who set up a school for the express purpose of showing: 
the harmony that existed between the new faith that he had adopted and 
the old philosophy that he had not abandoned. He became teacher and 
catechiser of all who wished to become members of the church. This office 


of instructor and catechist was a most important one in Alexandria. Clement. | - 


succeeded Pantenus in the charge of the catechumens, and ultimately Origen, 
who was the most famous of all the catechists, 


‘Such an imperfect sketch of some of the phases of thought may help the || 


reader to understand what a centre of mental activity Alexandria was. It 


was in the midst of these that Origen was educated. He could not help being | | 


a philosopher, He was a Platonist ; every educated man was. His father 


was prominent among men of learning in the city, but, he was at the same || 
time a man of devout piety. The life and words of Jesus had given hima |} 
higher standard of moral conduct in this life, and brighter hopes for the |} 
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future life than-he had got from his philosophy. The childhood of Origen 
was therefore surrounded by the most favourable influences. His intellect 
was judiciously cultivated ; reverence for piety and truth was taught by 
precept and example. We hear little of his mother, but from that little we 
may believe that she was worthy of her husband, wise and affectionate. 
Leonides made his son commit to memory every day a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures. The boy took an immense delight in the task. He eagerly 


| asked his father the meaning of the words, and when they were explained to 


him in their obvious literal sense, he was seldom satisfied. The words 
suggested thoughts, and excited his imagination, and he asked question after 


_ question which perplexed and astonished the father. Leonides, like many 


a parent, had no answers for many of his child’s questions, and, he tried to 
check the youthful curiosity by telling him to be satisfied with the simple 
obvious meaning of the words ; but in vain, the boy persisted in his queries, 
and though annoyed at the child’s pertinacity, the father was secretly 
delighted at the mental acuteness of his child. At times he must have been 
amazed at his precocious intelligence and powerful imagination, for he is 
said to have gone often to his boy when asleep, and to have kissed him with 
affectionate awe, for he believed that the Holy Spirit was preparing a 
dwelling place in that young heart, and he blessed God for giving him such a 
treasure, 

The boy is said to be the father of the man; and in Origen’s case it is 
true. His seeking for a sense in Scripture other than the literal meaning 
began at a very early age, and in his manhood was carried to a great extent.. 
Had his father possessed the knowledge that the words of Scripture have only 


/ one sense, the sense that was in the mind of the writer, he might have 


guided the youthful curiosity and intelligence of his son into the path of a 
right. interpretation of Scripture, but Leonides was not in advance of the 
literary opinions of his day. .And Origen soon found in the whole tone of 


- thought around *him ample justification for his search. into the hidden 
meaning of the words of Scripture. This inquisitiveness was checked at the 
- time, and his mind was directed more exclusively to the lessons of holiness 


that could be gathered from the literal sense of what he read. At a very 
early age he seems to have made up his mind to devote himself entirely to 


- learning and teaching the doctrines of Christianity. The Platonic philosophy 


that was taught in the ‘schools of Alexandria gratified his craving for know- 


|| ledge, and the attended the lectures of Ammonius Saccus; but he regarded 


philosophy merely as an instrument for the better understanding and explain- 


i| ing Christianity. And-he was the most promising catechumen in the class 
{| of the Christian philosopher Clement. 4 


“Up to his seventeenth year, he was a most earnest student, gathering all 


|| the knowledge that he could ; living happily and innocently in his peaceful 


4 home, when a terrible calamity fell upon the household. A sudden persecu- 


tion burst upon the church at Alexandria, and his father was seized, cast into 
prison, with the certainty, unless he recanted, of a cruel death. Iti is not 


easy to assign a cause oe this persecution. The reigning emperor, Septimius 


- pagans were open rivals, and, though they were acting on each other so as to 


- he could not leave the house. The boy wrote to his father words of affection- 


~ noted teacher of Gnosticism, which was a strange mixture of Christianity with 
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Severus, had been favourable to the Christians; no new edict was passed 
against them in his reign. There were old edicts, however, which could 
always be acted on by any unfriendly governor of a province. Hence local 
persecutions were liable to break out at any time. By the laws of the empire 
it was unlawful for Jews or Christians to make converts, but these laws were 
generally allowed to lie in abeyance. In Alexandria, Jews, Christians, and 


harmonise their doctrines, still they remained in hostility. The emperor had 
just visited Egypt, and had been much impressed with the pagan worship 


there. It was an hour of triumph for the priests, and they took advantage of 


it to inflame the minds of their party against the Christians, and they found 
the governor willing to execute vengeance on their enemies. The conspicuous 
members of the church were seized and cast into prison. Among these was * 
Leonides. The first impulse of Origen was to rush to the tribunal and declare 
himself a Christian, so that he might share his father’s fate. His mother in- 
terposed with the most earnest entreaties, but could not alter his resolution, © 
and only saved him from early martyrdom by withdrawing his clothes, so that | 


ate encouragement, imploring him not to change his mind on their account. 
Leonides died a martyr, and his property was confiscated. His widow, with 
seven children, was left in poverty. Origen was received into the house of a | 
wealthy Christian worhan, where he might have lived in comfort, and pursued 
his studies. But the lady who befriended him was also the patroness of a 


Oriental philosophy. The Gnostic delivered lectures in.the house, which 
Origen would not attend, and persisted in arguing against the errors of 
Gnosticism. He freed himself from this dependence by becoming a teacher of 
grammar, which meant then Greek language and literature ; and, though still 
a youth, his knowledge and eloquence, and blameless character, made him a 
favourite instructor, and gained him the admiration of many Of the intelligent 
pagans. , : 

In the recent persecution the catechetical school had been closed. The 
catechist fled and the catechumens were dispersed. Origen’s belief in 
Christianity was well known, for though his zeal was now guided by dis- 
cretion, he did not hide his opinions, and openly sympathised with all who 
were persecuted, and he was often, at this early period of his life, exposed to 
danger, and narrowly escaped a martyr’s death. Admiration for his pure life, | 
his zeal, and talent, led some of the heathen to ask him to give them in- 
struction in Christian doctrines as well as in philosophy. His Christian 
teaching was most successful. He made many converts, some of whom 
were ultimately famous as teachers of Christianity, or as martyrs for it. The 
bishop, Demetrius, when he heard of the young man’s self-imposed task, and 


his success in making converts, offered him the office of catechist to the || 
Alexandrian church, which had been vacant since the persecution. There || 
was no salary, but it was an honourable position and congenial with the | 
aspirations of Origen, His great desire was to devote himself entirely to : 
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theological studies. But how could he do this? His fatthacas: in Be ciosoctey 
were his only means of subsistence. He had gathered together a valuable 
library, beautiful copies of the most eminent Greek authors ; ; he had read 
them again and again, and they had been his companions for years. But he 
wanted now to confine his studies to theology, and his reading to the Hebrew 
and Christian scriptures ; he would therefore sell his Greek library and live 
on the proceeds. He had none of the mercantile spirit, and made but a poor 
bargain. The arrangement was, that the purchaser was to allow Origen four 
oboli a day, just enough to provide the meré necessaries of life. His heart’s 

desire was to study and to teach, freed from all anxiety about the means of 
living. - 3 

-. We do not know how long this arrangement lasted; but for several years 
at least he received this daily pittance and laboured with earnest devotion. 
Deeply versed in all the learning of his time, he was convinced that some 
truths were to be found in all the schools of philosophy, and in the different 
religious sects. He sought for truth wherever he could find it. His house 
-was the rendezvous of intelligent men of every phase of thought. He 
examined every opinion in order to understand it and to separate the true 
from the false. Some years passed in this earnest pursuit of knowledge, and 
when he was about twenty-six years of age he left Alexandria, and visited 


| coming in contact with men of any pretension to learning, and of examining 
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|| their religious opinions. , JoHN Gow, 
| : 

"|, “LESSONS ON ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. 

| XXVIIIL—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—XI. 

4 Cusprer VIII, 1—17. 

4 Tx eighth chapter of the epistle, though it treats of one part of the apostle’s 


subject, may be divided at the end of verse 17 into two sections, 

The first half asserts the salvation of those who are “ in Christ Jesus,” or 
are “ spiritually-minded,” and explains how, even while living “in the body,’ 
|| we may live “according to the spirit.” The second half meets the objection 
|| which might be made that the sufferings of this life make this impossible to 

believe, and then returns to a fresh and more powerful assertion “ee of the 
al overcoming power of the love of God in Christ. 
-\| The two sections of the chapter should form two lessons—the first giving 
the apostle’s assertion and the explanation of his meaning, and the second 
|| defending it against apparent contradictions. 
_ -Vrrszs 1—4. The apostle has shown that those who are under the tae 
cannot keep it, because of the weakness of the flesh. They disobey and are 
|| condemned ; but now the next step of his argument is that those who are 
|| “in the spirit” are free from the law and the sin, which our inability to keep 
|| it involves, and they are therefore not condemned. ° 
vd if os is eboney now,” that is, we.come ow, at this point in our 


| Rome and Palestine, and Greece and Asia Minor, with the sole object of 


- condemned. The words, “ who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit,” 
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discussion of the matter, to the fact that those who are in Christ are not 


do not belong to this verse. They are not in the oldest MSS., and were 
probably added oe verse 4 to explain more. fully what the ippetle means by 
“in Christ Jesus.” 

2, The phrases, “law of the spirit of life” and “law of sin and dae 3 
are used as a kind of parallel to the “law given by Moses,” but the latter _ 
does not! stand for the Mosaic law. The last verse of the previous chapter 
shows the apostle’s meaning. There, he says, with the mind he serves the 
law of God—what we call good impulses, conscience, and so forth ; with the 
flesh (or lower nature), the law of sin, bad impulses, wrong desires. Now, he 
says the service of-the higher law frees him from the lower law. As we 
should say, the service of conscience, obedience to the law of God, enables us 
to overcome all wrong impulses and desires, and makes us free from them. 

3. The construction of this verse and the next is rather awkward in the 
English version. Literally, it is “ For (the thing impossible for the law, in 
that it was weak through the flesh) God sending his own son, &c.;” in better 
English, “ For God, sending his own son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
because of sin, did that which the law could not do, because it was weak > 
through the flesh ; namely, he condemned sin in the flesh.” “In the like- 
mess of sinful flesh.’ The idea probably is that Jesus had the same fleshly 
nature, but without actual sin ; so that the apostle could not say, “in sinful 
flesh.” 

The thing which was impossible for the law was to “condemn sin in the 
flesh ;” i.e., to get the victory over sin in the flesh. If the law could have 
done this it would have been sufficient. But it could not because “it was 
weak through the flesh ;” i.e, the inability of the fleshly nature to keep the . 
law perfectly, weakened the law as a means of human salvation, and made it 
inadequate. But Christ by the Noah had overcome sin in the flesh. “ For | 
sin” should be “because of sin.” If there had been no sin in the world 
Christ would not have been required to overcome it. 

4, This verse makes clear the connection between this chapter and the || 
preceding one. If we are in Christ, and live a spiritual not a fleshly life | 
live for the sake of our minds not our bodies, and for holiness and virtue em 
pleasure, then the righteousness of the law is fulfilled i in us, there is no more 
of the slavery to sin, and the constant struggle between the higher and lower || 
vi of which the apostle speaks i in chapter vii., ends in the mea of the || 

igher 
Vurses 5—11. The apostle explains more fully the difference baleen {| 
living “after the flesh” and living ‘after the spirit,” and how those who || 
‘‘live after the spirit” are free from the condemnation of the law. Notice 
that he uses different phrases for the same thing, on the one hand “after the 
spirit,” “spiritually minded,” (or rather, “ minding the things of the spirit,”) 
“in the pane ut a alive -, on the other hand, “after the flesh,” « carnall nh 
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but see verse 6 Phi verse 13 ahd compare aighen passages in which the apostle 
speaks of life and death. 

5—7. These verses are rendered less clear by our translators using different 
expressions in English where St. Paul uses the same expressions in Greek. 
“ They that live after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh, but they that 
[live] after the spirit [do mind] the things of the spirit ; for minding the flesh 
is death, but minding the spirit is life and peace; for minding the flesh is 
enmity against God ; for it [the flesh] is not subject to the law of God; for it 
is not able to be.” The apostle comes back to his old assertion that the body 
is too weak to keep the law, on which his argument depends. 

8. “So then” should be “but.” \This is not a conclusion drawn from 
what precedes. “In the flesh” means, as we have seen, “ min ling the 
things of the flesh,” not simply what we understand by “in the body” now. 

9—11. Those who have the spirit of God, which was in Christ, are not 
“in the flesh,” but ‘‘ in the spirit,” even now in this life, and therefore can 
and do please God, are, as the apostle would say, “right with God.” 

_ 10. Compare the former chapters, and expressions.in them concerning the 
death of the body for its sins as soon as anyone received the spirit of God 
which was in Christ. 

11. “Shall quicken ” should be “shall make alive.” There is some doubt 
as to the correct reading in the last part of thisverse. It may either be 
“by his spirit’s dwelling in you,” or “by his@spirit which dwells in you.” If 
the first, then the apostle means that when the spirit of God comes into us, 
it makes our bodies alive, whereas they were dead in sin. If the second, he 
means that the spirit of God being always in us he will by it make our. 
bodies alive, whereas they were dead in sin. - 

‘Verses 12, 13. The apostle having shown the difference between living 

“after the flesh” and “after the spirit,” comes to the conclusion that they 
having the choice before them are under no obligation to choose the lower, | 
but are rather bound to choose the higher. ; ; 
12. “‘ Therefore ” should be “ well then.” 
13. “ Mortify” means more here than we usually mean by the word now. 
It signifies properly to put to death. 
“You shall die” and “you shall live” are not very good translations of 
the apostle’s words. His first phrase expresses rather that the tendency, as, 
we might say familiarly, “you are going oat way to die.” The second 
is simply future, “ you will live.” 

Versus 14—17. The apostle comes now to what is es one side the 
ground of his promise of life, on the other side the crowning promise itself 
of all his.teaching. As many as are led by the spirit are sons of God; this , 


* 


spirit being the spirit of sonship, not of slavery ; and if sons of God, then 


they will receive all the blessings of God that Christ received as a son of God. 
15. It was as if under the law they had been only servants of God ; 


| now under the gospel they were adopted by him as his own children. ‘Ais 


is the word for father in the Aramaic dialect of Hebrew. It seems likely 


| from St. Paul’s ‘words here ee the Gentile converts to Christianity had 


—— 
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being glorified with him. These sufferings might, if misunderstood, be taken 


come to them if they were children of God. The answer is that it is neces- 


_ being joint-heirs with Christ in all things, They are but transitory, 19—25, 


ti 

‘“ 

\ 
, 


same each time in verses 19, 20,21,22. The best translation is perhaps “ the* 


learned from the Jewish Christians to call God “Abba,” and very likely 
many of them did not know the meaning of the word. - The apostle, there- ' 
fore, explains that this very custom of calling God “Abba,” is a sign of their 

being children of God. (Cf. Gal. iv. 6.) 

16. If the spirit within thus causes us to call God, Father, it makes us 
children of God. The spirit thus bears witness to the mind (our spirit) that 
we are children of God. 

17. Notice that this verse represents us not as receiving anything from 
Christ, or even through Christ, but jointly with him, sharing in his salvation 
if we share in his suffering. The conclusion is then, that we may share in 
the life, sufferings, death, and resurrection of Christ, as being children of 
God, so soon as we are willing to be led by the spirit and to live after the 
spirit instead of living after the flesh. 


XXIX.—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—XII. 
CuHaprer VIIL. 18—39. 


Tuts section of the chapter is very closely connected with the preceding part. 
In verse 17 the apostle speaks of suffering with Christ as the condition of 


as a practical contradiction of what he said. How could all this suffering 


sary in order that we maybe like Christ. We cannot be ‘glorified with him 
if we do not suffer with him, Then he goes on quickly in verse 18 to say 
that these sufferings are but a small thing when compared with the glory of 


Even now the spirit helps us, 26, 27. We know that everything must work 
for good to those who love God. 

Verses 18—25. The whole drift of these verses really depends upon what 
St. Paul means by “the creature” or “creation.” The word he uses is the 


creatures,” it being a collective word standing for all creatures. The 
question is what does he mean by “creatures.” It has been taken in 


| various senses by different commentators ; all lifeless created things, men, ° : 


the unconverted heathen, the unconverted Jews, converted heathen, con- 
verted Jews, all Christians, all who are not Christians, all creation both 
living and lifeless except mankind, all creation including mankind. These 


.views have been adopted to suit various theories with regard to Paul’s |{ 


theology, but the best way to find out his meaning is to see how he was 
likely to get the phrase. He continually uses some old Hebrew expression 


ina new sense, adapting it to his gospel and his views of Christ and human - f 
| salvation. The Hebrew idea was that the Jews alone were sons of God, 
other men only creatures of God. Paul’s idea is that “those who’are led by } 


the spirit” are sons, and others whether Jews or not are only creatures ; and 
so he means by ‘‘the creatures” or “creation” those who h 
received the spirit and are not ‘the Israel of God.” a 


ave not yet : 
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18, The sufferings are iancciry. not. to be compared a, the glory, if 
duly reckoned up. 

19, Even before they have received the spirit of adoption, while still only 
creatures and not children of God, men naturally long for the time when they 
shall be made sons, when the sonship shall be manifest to them. 

20. “ Vanity ”—perishableness, or corruption. The creatures were sub- 
jected to this not of their own will, but by God for a certain purpose, yet 
|| with hope implanted in them of paconnia children of God. 

21. ‘‘ Freedom of the children of God ”—i.e., freedom from the law, and 
sin, and death. 

22, “ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth oa ” has the appear- 
ance of being a quotation, but if so it is not known where from. Jeremiah 
xii. 11 is referred to in our Bibles, but certainly has nothing to do with it. 

23. This verse shows that “the creatures ” are something especially ¢on- 
trasted with the Christians who haye the first fruits of the spirit. ‘Our- 
selves also ;” better, even ourselves. “Who have the first fruits of the 
spirit”—who, being among the first, already share the fruit of the spirit. 
We also await with anxious yearning the completion of our liberty, the 
redemption (that is, buying out of slavery) of our body (that it also may be 
free from death). 

“ Redemption” properly means buying out of slavery, and that is the 
sense in which the apostle uses it here. Weare, as it were, bought out of 
the slavery of the law, and made free in Christ (24, 25). Compare v. 5. 
VeRsEs 26, 27. The spirit also helps us in our yearning after the com- 

pletion of our adoption as children of God. Our very longing and sighing to 
be made children of God, when we cannot put our thoughts into words, is. 
understood by God. It is the spirit in us making us desire things we connect 
eyen understand and ask for, and ‘“ making intercession for us.’ 

27. “What is the mind of the spirit?” The word is the same as in 
verses 5—7, and signifies what the spirit minds or cares for, longs for in its 
sighing. , 

Verses 28—30. Finally,’ whatever may be the sufferings of the present, 
they must be for some good purpose, and must work for good to those who 
‘tI. love God and whom he has chosen to teceive the gospel, and to be adopted 
as children. The apostle seems to feel that all arguments on such matters 
aii are more or less imperfect in consequence of our imperfect knowledge and 

}; understanding, and he is obliged to end after all in what is not argument, 
|} but perfect faith in God. All our arguments about providence must end in |} 
“|| this way. Where we can understand we ean argue and explain; but we are — 

il sure some time to come to things we can’t understand, and then we can only 
‘say we know it is right because God does it. . It is saat the same as with a 
child who has a good father: If you ask him, What is the good of your 
father’s doing this and that? he can very often tell you, but you will come 
at’ last to something he does not understand, and then he ‘will say, and 
quite rightly, “I know it is some’good, or he would not do it.” 
28. “To those who are called.” The apostle saw that some received |} 
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and some refused the gospel, and therefore supposed that some were elected 
or called by God to it, others not. God, by their consciences, is always 
calling all men to righteousness and salvation ; but some hear and obey, and 
“some do not. 

99. Those whom God knew beforehand to be worthy of the sonship 
he destined’ beforehand to be made like Christ, that Christ might not stand 
alone as a son of God, but be the first of many brethren. 

30, Those whom he destined for this he called, made righteous, (remember 
the proper meaning of the word “ justify,” to make ‘‘ right ”), and then made 
glorious. 

Verses 31—39. If then God has thus chosen us for the gift of the spirit, 
and for adoption as his children, nothing can do us real harm ; nothing can 
separate us from him. This section subdivides into three: Ist, God is for us, 
none can prevail against us; 2nd, God has made us “right,” none can con- 
demn us and sentence us to death instead of life ; 3rd, we being in the love 
of God in Christ, none can separate us from that love, so that we should be 
outcasts. 

31. “What shall we then say to these things ?”—i.e., “ What is the con- 
clusion that we come to?” 

32. If God has given us Christ, the greatest of all blessings, he will 
surely give everything else that is needful. Notice “for us all”—i.e., both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

33. This verse must be particularly carefully thought of and explained. 
It is generally taken to mean that those whom God has chosen to save, “ the 
elect,” cannot be blamed for any wrong they do. If propérly followed out, 
such a doctrine would be subversive of all morals. What the apostle means 
is that those whom God has chosen, and made right, are led by the spirit of 
God and are the sons of God, and so long as they live after the spirit it does 
not matter what men say about them. If they can justly be charged with 
any sin that shows that théy do not yet live after the spirit, so that no one 
can say to himself, “I am one of the elect, and it does not matter what I do ; 
no one can lay anything to my charge.” The fact of anyone dcing wrong 
shows that, though God may have called him, he has not obeyed the call, and ~ 
is not yet a true child of God. ‘Whew he is led by the spirit there is nothing 
in his life that can justly be laid to his charge'as sin. We may take the whole 
verse, “If God makes us right with himself, what can there be in our lives for 
anyone to charge us with?” 

34, Even suppose that anyone makes a charge against us, “who is there | 
to condemn us?” “It is Christ that died ”—ce., Christ has borne the i. 

sufferings we deserve in order that he might save us, and we might not | 
be condemned to death. God would not allow Christ to die for our sakes, ||’ 
and then suffer us to perish as if Christ had never come. “Yea, rather thie || 
is risen again.” Note how the apostle comes at. once to the thought of the ’ 
living Christ still saving us, as still more important than the thought of 
Christ dying for our sakes. If God were willing to condemn us, Christ 
would pray him to spare us. aor 
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35. Running on from “ Who shall charge us?” “ Who shall condemn us?” 
‘the apostle writes, “ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ?” but he 
begins at once with sufferings more likely than persons to seem to cut us 
off from him. These cannot interfere with the love of God, but sometimes 
when we suffer much it seems asif he had forsaken us. “ The love of Christ.” 
If this is correct it means not our love for Christ, but either Christ’s love 
for us, or the love of God which is manifested to us in Christ. See verse 39. 
Though most of the MSS. have “the love of Christ,” of the four oldest and 
best one has “the love of God,” and another “the love of God which is in 
Christ-Jesus.” 

36. The quotation is from Ps. xliv. 22, and though not in any sense 
intended to refer to Christ, it is quite applicable to the circumstances of the 
Christians. The psalmist calls upon God to help Israel because they suffer 
for his sake. So St. Paul says these sufferings do not separate us from Christ 
(or God, according to the reading in verse 35), but are borne for his sake. 

37. “More than conquerors.” It is not simply that we overcome these 
things instead of their overcoming us, but they ‘‘ work together for good,” 
and are a positive gain tous. “ Through him that loved us.” It is doubtful 
whether the apostle means God or Christ, probably the latter. It was through 
his life and death that they were enabled to gain the victory over these 
things. 

38, 39. The reading here should be, “ Neither death nor life, neither 
angels nor archangels, neither things present nor things to come, neither 
powers nor height nor depth, nor any other creature. Some MSS. have 
“the love of God our Lord, which is in Christ Jesus.” 

; F. H. Jonrs, 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Tux following notes on the book of Acts are intended for the use of the 


| teacher only, and he must decide, according to the wants and capacities of his 


pupils, how much of the information they contain shall be imparted to the 
class, and in what manner it can best be given. The object of them is two- 
fold: first, to help. the reader to understand the, author’s meaning in each 
passage; and secondly, to ascertain the historical facts which are contained 
in each narrative. The short commentary is intended to secure the -first of | 
these objects; while in the notes at the end of each section an attempt will be 
made to estimate the historical value of the writer’s statements, The justi- 
fication of this course, and the necessity for exercising great caution in regard 


to what our author states, will appear when we proceed to examine each 
| ‘passage separately. In the absence of any certain information about the _ 


authorship of the beok, or of the gospel of Luke, of which it appears to be a 
continuation, we must study the work itself in order to form an opinion of 
the value of its statements, and must compare these with any other informa- 
tion which we possess about the same period. _And in particular we must 
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remember that in Paul’s epistles we have the statements of one who was not 


also one of the principal actors in them. 


Cuaprer I. 1—3: Jntroduction. 


1. The former treatise—i.e., the gospel of Luke. Theophilus: the same 
person for whom the gospel was written (Luke i. 3). Nothing is known for 
certain about him. 

2, The Holy Ghost; better, “ the Holy Spirit.” The word “ ghost,” in its 
older sense, is a correct translation of the Greek word. But that sense is 
- almost entirely forgotten now, and the expression “ the Holy Ghost ” has 
become a technical term for a theological doctrine, which was not developed 
till much later in the history of the Christian church. It is better, therefore, 
| to substitute the word “spirit,” which we use for the Greek word in other 
passages. This alteration will not be noticed in future. 

3. After his passion-—that is, after he had suffered; ze., been crucified. 
The word “ passion ” in its old sense means “ suffering,” and the week of the 
crucifixion is still called “ Passion-week.” 


Verses 4—12: The Last Interview of Jesus with his Disciples, and his 
Ascension. 


6. Restore again the kingdom to Israel. The disciples had expeeted Jesus 
to set up during his lifetime an earthly kingdom with Jerusalem for its centre, 


earth and complete his victory. It was only by degrees that this expectation 
‘became purified and spiritualised. : 


7. The first answer to the apostles’ question is that they must not expect 


This was probably written at a time when the expectation of an immediate 
realisation of their hopes had been often disappointed, but when the faith was 
still strong that they would be realised some time or other. 

8. The second answer contains a much larger idea than the question, 
_ The apostles are to go and preach in all the world. This preaching of the 

apostles and the gradual extension of the field of their labours is the subject 
of the book of Acts. ‘ 

ll. In like manner—that is, “in the clouds.” This was the way in which 
the Christ was expected to appear (Dan. vii. 13; Matt, xxiv. 30). 

12. Olivet—that is, “the Mount of Olives,” directly east of Jerusalem, on 
the other side of the valley of Jehoshaphat, through which ran the Diver 
Kedron. - See Philip’s Scripture Atlas, map 10. : 

A sabbath day's jowrney—that is, about three quarters ofa mile. To go 


to make the sabbath a day of rest. : 


The questions connected with the narratives of the resurrection belong to 
the criticism of the gospels rather than to that of the book of Acts, and 
therefore we shall not consider’ them here, We must, however, remember 


only an eye-witness of many of the events which our author relates, but _ 


. and after his death they retained the same hope, looking for him to return to - 


to know the time appointed by God for the establishment of the kingdom. 


farther than this on a sabbath day was supposed to break the commandment |! 
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devoted, but at the same time unstable, is indicated in many stories which 
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1n general that we have in those narratives not the apostles’ own accounts of 
what they had seen and heard, but the reports of others of what they thought 
the apostles had seen and heard. Paul, our only first-hand authority, though 
he evidently believed that he had really seen the risen Christ himself, speaks 
of having received visions and inward revelations. (2 Cor. iv. 4; xii 1; 
Gal. i. 16). Yet his conversion was referred by our author, as we shall see, 
to an actual appearance of Jesus. In the same way the earlier apostles were 
probably convinced of the resurrection on inward and subjective evidence, | 
and the narratives which have come down to us represent only what was 
afterwards thought to have happened. But we must notice in particular 
some special difficulties attending this account of the ascension. _ 

In the first place, it is inconsistent with the concluding verses of the 
gospel of Luke (xxiv. 50—53). From that passage we should gather that 
the ascension took place at Bethany on the same day as the resurrec- 
tion. In Acts the scene is the Mount of Olives, and the time forty days 
after the resurrection. The difference of place is comparatively trifling, 
for Bethany was on the Mount of Olives, though more than a sabbath day’s 
journey from Jerusalem. But the difference of time is more serious, and the 
number forty is always suspicious, being of very frequent occurrence in the 
Bible stories; e.g., Moses forty days and forty nights on Mount Sinai, the 
Israelites forty years in the wilderness, Elijah fasted forty days; so, too, Jesus 
fasted forty days, was tempted forty days. We are thus led to suppose that 
our author has here followed a later and unreliable tradition; and this sus- 
picion is confirmed by the fact that— ; . 

Secondly, the earlier and much more probable tradition preserved in the 


| gospel of Matthew states that the disciples went to Galilee after the cruci- 


fixion; and there held their last interview with their risen master. 
Thirdly, the forty days, even if we are to take them literally, are probably 


- not long enough to account for the gathering of the disciples again at Jeru- 
salem. Of this we shall see more in the next chapter. ye 


Verses 13—16: The Disciples at Jerusalem. / 


13. An. upper room; should be “the upper room.” Probably a room 
where they were accustomed to meet, perhaps that referred to in Luke 


|| xxii. 13, in which the last supper was held. 


The list of apostles is identical with that given in the gospel, vi. 14—16, 


|} except in the order of the names and the omission of Judas Iscariot. Let us | 


gather up from the gospels a few facts of the lives and indications of the 
characters of the men who are here introduced to us. + 


}| - Peter is always named first in the lists of the apostles, having been one 
|] of the first called, and having specially enjoyed the confidence of Jesus. He 


was a fisherman on the sea of Galilee, and his father’s name was Jona. His 
roper name was Simon, but he received (one account says from Jesus him- 


| self) the surname of. Peter, which in Greek means “a rock ;” and this some- 


times appears in the Hebrew form of Cephas. His character, ardent and 
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tradition has preserved about him, such as that of his vehement protestation 
of devotion to Jesus, and his subsequent denial of him. We shall read of 
him many times in the book of Acts. : 

James and John are always mentioned together, and they shared with 
Peter the most intimate confidence of Jesus. They were brathers, their 
father being Zebedee, a fisherman on the sea of Galilee ; and their mother, 
Salome, seems to have been a devoted disciple of Jesus, following him to 
Jerusalem, and being present at the crucifixion. She, as well as they, 
ardently cherished the Messianic hopes and expectations of the time, and 
on one occasion begged Jesus to assign to her two sons the most conspicuous 
places in his future kingdom. An indication of the vehemence of their cha- 
racter may be found in'the surname of Boanerges, or “the sons of thunder,” 
which Jesus is said to have given to these disciples, and in the story which 
represents them as wishing to call down fire from heaven upon some Sama- 
ritans who refused to receive Jesus into their village. Of John we shall hear 
something in the book of Acts, but he always appears in conjunction with 
Peter and in subordination to him ; and in the latter part of the book he is 
not mentioned at all, though it is probable that he outlived all the rest of the 
disciples, the special field of his labours being in Asia Minor, James was 
the first of the apostles to suffer martyrdom, being put to death by Herod 
Agrippa, as we shall see when we come to chapter xii. 

Andrew was a brother of Peter, and shared with him the occupation of a 
fisherman. According to John i. 40, he was a disciple of John the Baptist 
before he became a follower of Jesus. We have no means of forming a clear 
idea of his character, and he does not appear in the book of Acts, except in 
this chapter. 

Of the remaining apostles but little is Known with any certainty.’ James, 
the son of Alphaus, subsequently occupied a prominent place in the Christian. 
church at Jerusalem. He is spoken of as “the Lord’s brother,” but the 
expression is probably loosely used, and he was only a cousin of Jesus. 

Matthew was a publican, that is a collector of tolls or taxes, an occupation 
which was held in detestation by the stricter and more patriotic Jews, as 
implying submission to the Roman conquerors. 

Simon Zelotes, on the other hand, probably belonged to the class of violent 
political agitators who resented any acknowledgménts of the Roman supre- 


| macy, and from time to time made vain and disastrous efforts to throw off 
|. the foreign yoke. This is the meaning of the Greek word Zelotes (from 


which we have the word “ zealot”), and the surname “ Canaanite,” which is 
sometimes givento Simon, is a Hebrew expression signifying the same thing. 
14, With the women; or rather “with women.” Probably those who are 


_ mentioned in‘Luke xxiii 49, 50, xxiv. 10, as following Jesus from Galilee, 


being present at the crucifixion, and going to the sepulchre on the morning of | 
the resurrection. > ah 

‘Mary, the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren. From the gospel nar- || 
ratives it does not appear that the family of Jesus were favourable to his ie 


movement, and the fourth gospel represents his brethren as opposed to him. 
\' 7 < 
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VERSES 15—26: Choice of a Successor to Judas Iscariot. 


15. The disciples ; ought to be “the brethren,” according to the best 
manuscripts. 

16. This scripture—that is, the quotations from the Psalms, in verse 20. 

17. Ministry—that is, “service.” The Latin word “ minister” properly 
means a servant, and that was its old meaning in eae as we see from 
‘Matt. xx. 26—28, 

18. This verse is inconsistent with the account given. in Matt. xxvii. 3—10. 
Accordirig to that Judas returned the money to the chief priests, and they 
bought the field ; and he hanged himself. Perhaps both stories arose from 

‘there being “a field of blood” at Jerusalem ;. but whether the death of Judas 
was rightly or wrongly connected with it we cannot tell. We may hope that 
Matthew’s version of the story is correct, giving, as it does, proof of deep 
remorse on the part of the traitor. : 

19. Their proper tongue—that is, “their own language,” namely, Aramaic. 
Peter, however, would have spoken in Aramaic, and not in Greek, in which 
the author of the Acts was writing, and so would not have to explain the 
word “Aceldama.” This shows that we have here, not the actual words of 
the speech, but only the author’s account of it, with explanations of his own. 

20. In the book of Psalms—i.e., Ps. lxix. 25, and cix. 8. . The first quota- 
tion is not quite accurate; but this only illustrates the loose way in which 
passages from the Old Testament are constantly used in the New. Neither 
passage can have any reference to Jesus. They both refer to the enemies and 
persecutors of the poet himself, and descr ibes the punishment which he prays 
may fall on them. 

His biskoprick—that is, “ his charge or overseership.” 

The Greek word episkopos from which “bishop” is derived, signifies 
properly an overseer or guardian, and\was originally applied to quite secular 
positions. 

22. To be a witness with us of his pnatectin, This, then, was at any rate, 
in our author’s view, the first and main duty of an apostle ; and it will be im- 
portant to remember this when we come to consider Paul’s claim to be an 
apostle, and the objections which were made to him. 

23, Nothing is known of either of these men. Barsabas probably means 
the son of Saba, as Barjona the son of Jona; but that does not help us much. 

Appointed. We are not told how the candidates were selected. 

, 24. And they prayed, dc. Drawing, or casting lots, was believed in the 

}| ancient world to be a way of ascertaining the will of God. Thus, on the great 


; . Day of Atonement the choice between the two goats, one for Jehovah, and the 


. other for Azazel, was to be made by lot (Lev. xvi. 8). The functions of the 


|| priests were assigned to them by lot (Luke i, 9), In the story of Jonah, the 


| heathen sailors cast lots to discover'who is the cause of their misfortunes 
|| (Jonah i. 7). 

) 26. A common way of drawing lots. ‘was to put pebbles or pieces of 
}| wood into an urn, and then to shake it until one of them fell out. If that 


\ 
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“method was adopted in choosing the new apostle, the words “ they gave forth 
their lots” refer to thé putting of the names into the urn, while the ex- 
pression “the lot fell” is literally correct. 

In all probability the place of Judas was filled up by the choice of a new 
apostle, for the number twelve was supposed to refer to the twelve tribes of 
Israel (Matt. xix. 28, Luke xxii. 30), and Paul mentions that the risen Christ 
was seen “ of the twelve ” (1 Cor. xv. 5). The election may have been made 
in the way described, and the name of the new apostle may have been 
Matthias; but we cannot tell for certain. Beyond this one fact there is little 
in this chapter upon which wé can absolutely rely. . But already we can trace 
one or two features in the earliest Christian society, which we may be thankful 4 
have now passed away, and which may prevent us from wishing, as some 
people do, that we could go back to the first form of Christianity. We see 
the disviplés, amidst™all their strong religious feelings and ardent personal 
devotion to Jesus, looking and longing for the establishment of an earthly 
kingdom, and expecting their risen master soon to return to earth for the 
fulfilment of their hopes. And with their profound trust in God, we find 
mingled what -we cannot but regard now as a superstitious reliance upon 
chance. Surely in neither of these respects would we willingly be like the 
first disciples, however we may wish and pray for an earnestness and faith- || 
fulness such as some of them possessed. 
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CuapteER II. 1—13: The Descent of the Holy Spirit. 


1. Pentecost—literally, “the fiftieth,” that is, the fiftieth day aftér the 
Passover. This was the second of the three great feasts mentioned in Exod. 
xxiii. 11—17, xxxiv. 22, 23; and Deut. xvi. I—11, at which all the males in 
Israel were commanded to appear before the Lord ; the first being the Pass- 
over, or feast of unleayened bread. The second was called the Feast of 
Weeks, as it took place seven weeks after the beginning of the harvest.; Thus 
in the natural year it marked the harvest home, just as the Feast of Taber-: 
nacles was the festival of the vintage. But it was also regarded as a || 
commemoration of the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. The Christian 
festival of Whitsuntide commemorates the events recorded in this chapter, 
and therefore coincides with the feast of Pentecost. 

3. Cloven tongues ; more properly, “tongues distributed among them,” in 
accordance with the explanation given directly after, that one sat upon each 


of them. : : 5 
4, With the Holy Spirit; ought to be “with holy spirit,” as there is no | 
article in the original. . Sige aa 
With other tongues—i.e., in different languages from their own. 
5. Jews, devout men, out of every nation wnder heaven—that is, J ews who. 
had been born in foreign countries, but who were now living at Jerusalem. 
6. When this was noised abroad. The literal meaning of the original is, 
“when this voice was made,” and it probably refers to the speaking in strange | 
tongues mentioned in verse 4, We may perhaps translate, “when this speak- | 
ing took place.” © ee 
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7. Gulileans. The cause of the wonder was not merely that all the peace 
were of one nationality, and yet the hearers heard each in his own language, 
but also that they were Galileans, which implied want of education. 

8. Every man in our own tongue. -We must not suppose that there would 
be as many languages as there are nations mentioned, for in several of the 
countries the same language would be spoken. 

9—10. Look out all the places mentioned on the map. In Philip’s Atlas, 
“Parthia” is marked only in map 1. The position of Media, Elymais, and 
Mesopotamia will be seen in map 8. The rest may be found in map 11. 


Strangers of Rome—that is, Romans by birth, who were staying. at ‘|| 


Jerusalem. > 

Jews and Proselytes—t.e., those who were born Jews, and those who, by 
birth heathens, had become Jews. 

The whole meaning of this passage depends upon the interpretation which 
we give to the speaking with other tongues, which is represented as the gift 
and manifestation of the Holy Spirit. The author evidently understands by 
it the power of speaking languages previously unknown. to the speakers ; and 
it is often suggested that this endowment was conferred upon the apostles, in 
order to enable them to preach in different parts of the world. There are, 

* however, several reasons for doubting the existence of such a supernatural 
gift in the early church, and for supposing that this story has arisen from a 
- misunderstanding of this phrase “ speaking with other tongues.” 
First, as to the alleged purpose of the miracle, we do not know that many 
ll of the apostles present took distant missionary journeys. But even if they 
i} had, they would not have needed a separate language for each of the nations 
1 mentioned in verses 9—11, and the two languages spoken in Palestine, namely, 
Aramaic\and Greek, would have served their purpose in most of them. And, 
| moreover, a very old tradition represents Peter as having Mark for an inter- 
}| preter; thus showing that Peter could not speak all the languages that he 
}| needed. 
Secondly, as to the meaning of the speaking wiih tongues. It is mentioned 
{| in the book of Acts x. 46, xix. 6, where there is evidently no special reference 
{| to unknown languages, and yet in xi. 15 it is particularly said of the former 
uf _case, that “ the Holy Spirit fell on them, as on us at the beginning.” The 


gift of tongues is frequently mentioned by Paul in the First Epistle to the _ 


Corinthians, especially in chap. xiv. Me does not understand by it speaking 
ina foreign language, because he says that it needs an interpreter, and he 
uses the illustration of a foreign language to explain this need. Moreover, 

the person speaking could not always, nor even generally, interpret, which 


Paul speaks of as a separate gift of the Spirit. The speaking with tongues 


“was also regarded as edifying, not to the hearers, but to the speaker; and 
i | Paul evidently regards it as liable to abuse, and considers that the exercise of 
| it ought ‘to be restrained within some limits. This shows that Paul meant 
1} _ by the gift of tongues, not the speaking in unknown languages, but some sort 
| of inarticulate utterance, such as frequently appears in times of great religious 
| excitement, and is then regarded as a proof of the presence of the Holy Spirit. 


Le 


ip bursts out into a prophecy of the spiritual blessnigs which God will bestow || 
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Now this gives us a clue to the explanation of the story of Pentecost. The 
first disciples evidently felt themselves to be under the direct influence of — 
God, and to His spirit they referred the results of their own fervent religious 
excitement. One of these results was probably then, as it has been since, 
and is still, an inarticulate ecstatic utterance, which was called speaking with 
tongues. There may have been some-one occasion when they were more 
deeply moved than usual, and when this phenomenon was manifested in a 
remarkable degree, to which they referred the. special descent of the Holy 
Spirit ; and if this was so, there is no reason for supposing that it may not 
have occurred during a storm, as the story of Pentecost suggests to us. But, 
however that may have been, the most important feature of our narrative, 

‘/that is, the speaking in foreign languages, is probably due to a misunder- 
standing, or a strained interpretation of the ordinary phrase, “ speaking with 
tongues.” . ; : 

As to “ the tongues as it were of fire,” of which the story speaks, no one 
who remembers how prone the human imagination is to clothe spiritual truths 
in material forms, can have much difficulty in understanding how easily they 
would be suggested by the phrase “ speaking with tongues.” 

In this story of Pentecost then we see the disciples, while far more fervent 
and earnest in their religion than we are, though not than we ought to be in 
ours, were yet subject to what we must call delusions and superstitions of 
enthusiasm. Let us try to keep free from their errors, and yet to gain some- 
thing of their fervent spirit. Let us remember that we ought-to serve God 
with all our powers—with our mind as well as with our heart ; and so let us 
not be content withthe utterances of enthusiasm which we do not understand, || 
nor take them as proofs of the presence of God’s spirit within us ; but let us 
say,,as Paul did, “I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the under-~ 
standing also: I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 

standing also.” 
Verses 14—36 : Peter’s Speech. 

15: The third howr of the day—i.e., nine o’clock in the morning, the day 
being reckoned from six a.m. Peter mentions this because it was the first — 
hour of prayer, before which the Jews were forbidden to eat or drink, and 
therefore they could not be drunk. ‘ 

16. The quotation in verses 17—21 is taken from Joel ii. 283—32, 

. 17. Jn the last days. In the original we have only “afterward.” See J oel 
ii. 28. The prophet has described a terrible visitation of locusts and a pro- 
longed drought. He has exhorted the people to fast, and to pray to Jehovah | 
to remove their afflictions ; and now that their prayers are answered, he |} 


upon His people, when He shall pour out His spirit upon all flesh, and all || 
shall become prophets instead of only a few. , 
Visions, dreams. These were supposed to be revelations from Cod. 
20. The day of the Lord was to be introduced by fearful signs. We find 
this expectation in many other passages ; e.g., Matt. xxiv. 29, zy 
22, A man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and ‘signs. 
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This was not the way in which Jesus himself appealed to men. We find him 
disclaiming miracles. See Matt. xii. 38, 39, 41 (verse 40 is probably an inter- 
polation. See Matt, xvi. 1—5). Comp. Matt. xvi. 17. 

23. Delivered ; more properly, delivered up or betrayed. 

By wicked hands—i.e., the Romans, who actually put Jesus to death, 
though it was the Jews who persuaded them to do so. 

25. For Dawid speaketh concerning him. This explains why the writer 
thought it not possible for Jesus to be held by death, because this passage of 
scripture must be fulfilled. 

Though the whole of the Psalms are often called the Psalms of David, and 
a few of the very earliest may be by him, still the one which is here quoted is 
of very much later date. The passage in verses 25—28 is taken from Psalm 
xvi. 8—11, but the words differ a good deal from those in the psalm in our 
authorised version, our author having quoted. from the Septuagint, or the 
“ieee translation of the original Hebrew. 

. Hell. If we retain this word we must remember that Sheol or Hades 
(of siti it is a translation) was understood as the abode of the dead generally 
and not of the wicked alone. Accordingly, its real meaning is better given 
by “‘ the grave.” 

Thine Holy One—i.e. (in the original), the psalmist himself, the faithful 
and pious servant of God, though of course the writer of Acts quotes it as 
applying to Jesus. 

It is natural for us with our Christian ideas to find in this passage a 
‘|| reference to a future life. But it is not likely that the writer of the psalm 
|| had any such idea in his mind, and the psalm may be quite well understood | 
| _ without assuming it. In the midst of some trouble, perhaps in sickness, the 

poet calls upon Jehovah to preserve him, and expresses his trust in Him, 
and declares that his flesh rests in hope, because. God will not. leave his soul 
to the grave, nor suffer His pious servant to see corruption. In other words, 
he is confident that he will not die, but recover. 
~~ 29, The-object of this verse is to show “ae the preceding quotation could 
not apply to David himself. 
- 30. The proper reading is “ that of the fruit of his loins’one should sit on 
{| his throne.” The promise referred to is to be found in Ps. exxxii. 11; but 
{| the original passage from which that is taken is 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13, ee the . 
allusion is evidently to Solomon. 
é 33. Being exalted by the right hand of God; should be “to the right hand 
|| of God,” which corresponds with the quotation in the next verse. 
|| 84. The passage is from Ps. cx. 1. This psalm, probably not by David 
, himself, though possibly referring to him, is evidently a song in honour of 
| some king or leader going forth to victory: “Jehovah says to my lord, Sit 
|| thou at my right hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 
4 _ We cannot but remember the very different use which Jesus himself is 
said to have made of the same passage, namely, to confute the assertion of 
the scribes that the Messiah was to be the son of David. See Matt. xxii. 
| 4146; Mark xii. 35—37; Luke = , 41—44. , 
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36. The Messiahship of Jesus was the sum and substance of the early 
apostolic teaching. > : 
‘Jf the story of Pentecost is not to be relied upon as historically true, we 
cannot be sure that this speech of Peter’s is authentic. Nevertheless, it 
brings out one or two points of the early Christian preaching : first, that the 


‘most important fact was the Messiahship of Jesus, implying that he was to 


return to judge the world and to establish his kingdom ; and, secondly, that 
the Old Testament was used without any inquiry into the proper meaning 
of the passages quoted. We must remember, on the other hand, that 
Christianity consists rather in being like what Jesus was than in expecting 
him to come back to the world as a king; and that the proper use of the 
Bible is to find out what the writers meant, and to learn from them, instead 
of trying to make their words mean whatever we want them to mean. = 


Virses 37—A47 :- Effect of the Speech, and Condition of the Church. 


39. To all that are afar of. The book of Acts tells of the preaching to 
the Gentiles; but we shall see how unwilling the older apostles were to 
receive heathen converts. It is difficult to believe that Peter can have so 
early looked forward to the admission of Gentiles, especially as he is said 
to have been instructed about it in a vision. See chap. x. 

40. Testify—that is, “ bear witness.” 

Unioward—i.e., crooked or perverse. 

42. Doctrine—t.e., teaching. Yi 

In this picture of the early church there are some features which may be 
relied upon as historically accurate, others which are more doubtful. It is 
certain that the first head-quarters of the church were at Jerusalem, There 
is no doubt that the earliest disciples retained their connection with Judaism, 
and frequented the temple. It is very probable also that the brethren had 
certain meals together in commemoration of their fellowship with Jesus. 
But it is very doubtful whether they went so far as to share all things in 
common. . It is true that in this passage it is asserted that there was entire 
community of goods, but we shall] find other passages which are inconsistent |} 
with this statement, and which cast some doubt upon it. Of the many |} 
wonders and signs done by the apostles we shall presently have specimens | 
related at length, and shall then have to cousider the evidence on which they |} 
rest. With regard to the numbers of the disciples, we must not rely too |f 
implicitly upon our author’s statement. In chap. i. 15 he mentions only one |} 
hundred and twenty, whereas Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 6 speaks of five hundred iH} 
brethren as seeing the risen Christ. On the other hand it is difficult to. |} 
believe that three thousand persons should have lived together and had their 4| 
property in common; and still more difficult to think that five thousand |} 
(iv. 4) should have done so, and that of such a number of disciples all. except 
the apostles should have quitted Jerusalem during the persecution which _ 
followed the martyrdom of Stephen. Probably the first number (one 
hundred and twenty) is too small, and the others too large. 3 P 
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LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJECTS. 
; XIX.—BIRDS, 
OrpER VI.—WNatatores. (From. Latin neato, to swim.) 


Tuis order has been called by some naturalists Anseres, from Latin anser, a 
goose; and by others Palmipedes, that is, broad-footed. The birds in this 
order are what are commonly called water-fowl; they are aquatic, or fre- 
quenters of water (from Latin aqua, water). 


Chief Characteristics.—Bills various in form. In some species straight ||’ 


and sharp, in others hooked, and in others, again, broad and flat. Body 
boat-shaped ; legs short, and placed further back than in other, birds; toes 
webbed ; neck long ; nivale close and thick. 


EXAMPLES OF THE ORDER: SWAN, DIVER, PETREL, PENGUIN, PELICAN. 


_ Swan.—This bird, and others, such as ducks and geese, which belong to 
|| the same family, are especially adapted for living in the water, Their legs - 
- are placed behind their centre of gravity, the latter being that point in auy 

body where, if support be applied, a perfect balance is obtained, When, 
| besides this, the weight of their bodies and the shortness of their legs are 
|| considered, it will easily be understood why they are so awkward in walking 
on land. The shape of their bodies is boat-like—that is, gradually tapering 
from the middle to the back and front—a form which enables it to pass 
through the water with the least possible resistance. Their bodies are 
covered with thick, close down, by which an even temperature is preserved, 
and they are thus protected from a chill in even the coldest water. This 
| down is kept from getting wet by an outer covering of smooth, closely-set 
feathers, which are kept oiled from glands near the tail, and this covering no 
! water can penetrate. Their feet are large, spreading,-and webbed, that is, 
the three front toes are joined together by a thick membrane or skin; the | 
hind toe is also similarly connected with the rest. These birds are thus | 
| furnished with an instrument for propelling themselves through the water. 
i The bills of the birds of this family are large, broad, and flat, and are fur- 
nished along each edge with a row of upright laminz, or plates, which act as 
strainers; these are nearly hidden when the beak is closed. 

' The tame white swan is the largest and most elegant bird in this group. 
Its neck is very long, containing twenty-three vertebra, and when the bird 
} swims its neck is bent in the most graceful curves. It is found in a wild 
| state in eastern Europe, and in Siberia, and on the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
In: England it lives in a tame state in ponds, rivers, and ornamental sheets 
of water, ; on 
_ Swans are gonsidered royal birds, and the property of the crown, unless 
a Sheetal license is obtained to enable a subject to keep them, and there still 
exists a law proclaiming a severe penalty against any one who kills a swan 
without a legal right, Each swan is marked on the bill in a particular way, , 
cording to the license granted, and this process of marking is called swan- 


‘upping, which has been converted into swan-hopping. 
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. five to seven eggs, large, and of a dull greenish white. It is very brave in 
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The male bird measures upwards of five feet in length, and rather more 
than eight feet across its outspread wings. It weighs from twenty to thirty 
pounds. The young birds, which are called cygnets, are covered with a gray- 
ish brown plumage, and do not become a pure white until the third year. 
Its bill is of an orange red.colour; at the end of the upper mandible is a nail- 
like projection which vends over the lower mandible. The swan generally 
feeds on vegetable substances, such as grass and the roots, stems and leaves 
of aquatic plants; but it will devour the spawn of fishes in such numbers, as 
sometimes entirely to destroy the fish in the pond or stream in which it 
lives. It makes its nest of reeds, twigs and grasses lined with feathers, close 
to the water’s edge in some sheltered spot. Like other water birds, it raises its 
nest by adding fresh materials before any rising of the water. It lays from 


defending its young, and, though usually gentle and inoffensive, it becomes, 
from its great muscular strength, a formidable antagonist, even to man, 
when its nest is attacked. The mother carries her young on her back; 
when she is in the water she sinks low enough to enable them to climb on 
to her, and when on land she helps them up with one leg. 

The flesh of the swan is seldom now used as food, but in former times, at- 
every large feast, one of these birds was served up ‘roasted. It is ‘a very 
long-lived bird, often living thirty years, and it has been known to reach the 
age of fifty. 

Great Northern Diver.—The beak of this bird is strong, straight, pointed, 
and compressed ; its wings short, its tail very small and rounded ; its legs are 
short, and placed very far back. Its front toes are entirely webbed; the out- 
side one is longer than the others. The hind toe is partly connected by a 
membrane to the inside front.one. The backward position of the legs makes 
the diver very awkward in walking on land; it tumbles and scrambles along 
in something the same way as a seal, pushing itself with its feet and scraping 
its breast on the ground. In the water, however, it is quite at its ease, and 
like the seal, dives away at full speed, twisting and turning about with an — 
appearance of the greatest enjoyment. It glides through the water so swiftly | 
that it can chase and catch fish. -It is a handsome bird with a thick, glossy | 
plumage. It is nearly three feet long. The upper part of the body is black with | 
white spots, the under part is white, and the head black, tinted with green 
and blue. While swimming its whole body is under water, only\its neck and | 
head appearing above the surface.. It will dive to a great distance and then || 
proceed for one hundred and fifty yards without rising to breathe, and when | 
it does so its bill emerges from the water for an instant, and then disappears. \| 
Tt does not fly much, for it has great difficulty in rising, but when once on the — 
wing, its flight is rapid. It feeds on aquatic insects and fish, the herring is | 
its favourite food. It is found in the Arctic regions in great abundance, and. |} 
is common in the lakes of Russia, Norway, and Sweden. The young of |] 
these birds are frequently found on the northern coasts of the British Isles, | 
but the adult birds very seldom appear there. The female lays two eggs on j} 
the bare ground, or in a rude nest of flattened herbage. She lies upon her |! 
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| wings are long and pointed. Its legs are long and slender, and almost as 
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eggs instead of sitting on them, and when any danger approaches she scram- 
bles into the water, and divés away till the danger has passed. 

The diver is a very wild and shy bird, and is exceedingly difficult to shoot, 
owing to the rapidity with which it darts under the water, and the distance 
it will go before again emerging. Its flesh is dark, tough, rank, and coarse, 
and is therefore almost unfit for food; but it is hunted by the Hayeianix 
and Northern American Indians for the sake of its skin, which, when dressed 
with the feathers on it, is much valued for its aren and. beauty as an 
article of clothing. 

Stormy Petrel.—The petrel has a short and very compressed bill, and it is 
hooked suddenly at the point. Its tail is square, or slightly forked, and its 


flexible as whalebone. The three front toes are webbed, the hind one is’ 
represented by a small, straight nail. Its plumage is black, with a little 
white on the edge of its wings and on its tail. It is about five and a half 
inches in length. ; 

The petrel does not dive or swim, but is remarkable for the wonderful ease 
with which it will run on the surface of the water, by pattering with its 
webbed feet, and flapping its wings. The name Petrel, a diminutive of Peter, 
has been given to it on account of its power of walking on the water, like 
that ascribed to the apostle Peter. Another common name by which it is’ 
known among sailors is Mother Carey’s chicken. It is not a welcome bird 
among them, as its appearance indicates the approach of a storm, and is even 
supposed by some ignorant sailors to be the cause of it. The petrel is out 
most in windy and stormy weather, because the mollusca, little fishes, and 
seaweed on which it feeds are then brought to the surface by the action of the 
waves. It will follow a ship for days for the sake of picking up any refuse 
food that is thrown from it. In the stormiest weather it can move along the 
suface of the ocean with the greatest ease, now descending into the very 
depths of the hollow between two waves, now touching their highest, foamy 
crests; the billows rolling beneath its feet oad passing away under the bird 
without,in the least disturbing it. It resorts to the land only for the pur- 
pose of rearing its young. It lays one white egg in some convenient ee a 


! 


| rabbit burrow being vften chosen. 


This bird possesses a singular amount of oil with which it feeds its young, © 
and it will also throw it up when terrified. This oil is very pure, and is often 
collected by taking the bird from its nest, for while sitting it is easily caught. 
A vessel is ready to receive the oil, and the bird is then returned to its'place. 
The inhabitants of the Faroe Island make a curious use of the petrel. When 
young and very fat, they can convert it into a lamp by simply drawing a wick 


- through its body and lighting the end which projects from its beak. The | 
- cotton wick absorbs the oil contained in the bird’s body, ed will burn for 


Pengwin. —The king penguin is the best known of these remarkable birds. 


| It has a long, slender, pointed bill, the upper mandible curved downwards at 


the tip. Its head is small. It has such short wings that it is quite unable 


\ 


~ it would be almost impossible to guess at it with any approach to truth, as 


. clean birds in a fourth, &c.; and so strictly do birds in similar condition con- 


’ At this time the male bird goes to sea and collects food for the female, which |} 
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to fly. These rudimentary wings are like paddles, and they are covered with 
short, stiff, scale-like feathers, and are admirably adapted for swimming, like } 
the flippers of the turtle. Its legs are short, and are placed so far back, that 
the body can only be supported in a perpendicular position, it therefore stands 
as upright as a man. When it is in this position its weight rests on the! 
tarsus, which is that bone of the leg to which the feet are attached, and which 
in these birds is remarkably thick. Its bones are heavier than those of birds 
which fly, and are not furnished with air-cells. It has only three toes, which 
are webbed. Its tail, which is very short, consists of slender, stiff, elastic 
feathers. Its body is very plump. The top of its head and throat are black, 
bounded by a broad band of light golden yellow, which passes down the neck 
and mingles with the silvery white of the under surface of the body. The 
back is a dark bluish gray; the feathers are extremely thick, and so arranged 
one over another, as to preserve the bird from cold and wet. The bill is black, 
except that the under surface of the lower mandible is a rich, warm purple. 
The front of the neck is sometimes used for making slippers and waistcoats, 
on account of its bright colouring. The king penguin is a large bird, being 
three or four feet in length, and weighing about forty pounds. 

Penguins are only found in the southern hemisphere, in the Falkland 
Islands, New Georgia, and the islands of the South Pacific Ocean, &¢. They 
are marine birds, and never frequent fresh water. They only visit the land 
to breed. Dr. Bennett has given the following description of the king pen- 
guins which he saw in Macquarries Island, in the South Pacific Ocean :— 

“The number of penguins collected together in this spot is immense, but 


| 
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during the whole of the day and night thirty or forty thousand of them are 
continually landing, and an equal number going to sea. They are arranged, 
when on shore, in as‘compact a manner and in as regular ranks as a regiment 
of soldiers, and are classed with the greatest order, the young birds being in 
one situation, the moulting birds in another, the sitting hens in a third, the | 
gregate, that should a bird which is moulting intrude itself among those | 
which are clean, it is immediately ejected from among them. The females |} 


hatch their eggs by keeping them close between their thighs, and if approached 
during the’ time of incubation, move away, carrying their eggs with them, 


| 
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becomes very fat. After the young is hatched, both parents go to sea and }} 
bring back food for it. It soon becomes so fat as scarcely to be able to walk, |} 
the old ones getting very thin. They sit quite upright in their roosting - | 
places, and walk in the erect position until they arrive at the beach, when | 
they throw themselves on their breasts, in order to encounter the very heavy | 
sea met with at their landing places.” “ig i} 

_ The penguin cannot properly be said to walk ; it shuffles along, the body » 
giving a half-turn at each step, and the feet crossing each other. When it is | 
hurried, it. throws itself on to its breast, and uses its wings and fore-fect, _ 
moving along like a quadruped with considerable speed. While it is swimming, ay 
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|, only the head and neck appear above the water, and it uses its finny wings as 


oars. It is a sociable bird, and easily tamed, and will follow its master like a 
dog. Its voice is harsh, something between a quack! anda bray. The name 
penguin is said to be derived from the Latin pinguis, fat. 

Pelican.—This bird has a very long, broad, flat, and straight bill. The 
upper mandible has a strong hook at the tip, which curves over the lower 
mandible. The lower mandible is formed of two long, slender, flexible, bone- 
like branches, which unite at’ the tip; and from these hangs a large, mem- 
braneous pouch or bag, which reaches some distance down the neck. Although: 
in most birds the tongue is rather large and well-developed, the pelican has 
only a rudimentary one, not larger than a finger tip. Its body is very large, 
measuring six feet in length, and from ten feet to twelve feet across its’ out- 
spread wings. Its general plumage is white, with a delicate rosy tinge. The 
feathers on the breast are long, silky, and straw-coloured. Those which tip 
the wings are black, but are only seen when the wings are expanded, being 
nearly covered when they are closed by those above them, which are called 
wing-coyerts, and which in the pelican are very beautifully arranged. Its bill 
is yellow, tipped with red, and the pouch is a pale yellow. 

Jt is not uncommon in several of the warmer countries of Europe; but is 
found in vast numbers in many parts of Asia and Africa, on the shores of the 
sea, and on the larger rivers, and on lakes and inland waters. Notwithstanding 
the size and bulk of its body, it is able to fly to agreat height, and to remain 
‘on the wing for a long time. Its flight is singularly bold and graceful. It is 
not so: heavy as, from the size of its body it would appear to be, for all the 
larger bones are tubes filled with air, and numerous air-cells besides are *dis- 
tributed about the body. Pelicans usually fly i in large bodies, assuming some 
definite shape, usually that of a wedge, and they will sometimes mount up so 
-high as to be almost lost to sight. : 

The pelican feeds on fishes; 4nd, while seeking these, it hovers over the 


- water, and when it sees a shoal near the surface, down it swoops with the 


greatest precision, and scoops up a number into its pouch. This latter is so 
large that it will hold two gallons of water, but the bird can wrinkle it up in 
‘Such a manner that it can hardly be perceived. When it has filled this pouch 
with as many fish as it can carry, it flies home to its young ores. In order to 


| | unload itself, it presses its pouch against its breast with its beak, and as this 


latter is tipped with red, this action has given rise to the fable, that the 
pelican feeds its young with its own blood. It chooses remote and solitary 
islands and rocks in the seas, or the banks of lakes and rivers, as a situation 
| for its nest. This is madeof dried vegetable matter, and in it are laid two 
or three white eggs. The parents are said to carry water as well as food in 
their pouches to their young. “ 
The pelican is twice mentioned in ihe Bible. Both it and the.swan are in 
Leviticus xi. 18, forbidden as food ; and in ‘Psalms cii. 6, the writer, oe 
| to his solitary condition, says, “I am like a pelican of the wilderness.” 
L. Dowson. 
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THE PSALMS. 


In this book we have a collection of the sacred songs of the Hebrew nation— 
of the “Hymns for the Jewish Church and Home.” In it the passionate 
utterances of individual needs and yearnings mingle with songs of triumph 
or of supplication, in which the whole “congregation of the righteous &. 
were wont to join. Its title in Hebrew (Te-hill-im) is taken from the same 
root as the word hallelujah (hal’l-u-jah, praise-ye-Jehovah), and means 
« praises,” or “songs of praise.” Its Greek title, “ Psalms,” is taken from a 
root which signifies “to touch.” This is applied to touching the strings of 
a musical instrument, then to the sounds thus produced, and then to the 
songs sung to such accompaniment. The dates of these poems vary as 
much as their subject matter. Some refer to crises in the life of David, 
the psalmist king, to whom, as author, indeed, most of the Psalms are 
ascribed (i.e., about 1,000 years B.c.); whilst others refer to crises in the 
national life, and are to be referred to the times of the Maccabees, which 
brings us down to about 150 8.c. The headings in our Authorised Version 
are put in by the translators. They are, more often than not, quite mis- 
leading, and have no weight whatever. The titles (which will be noticed 
under each psalm where necessary) are of comparatively late date, very 
obscure, and of little authority. 


SUBJECT 


The leading feature of the Psalms is, of course, their deep religiousness. 
Whilst other nations seem to have been most impressed with the force or 
intelligence with which God acts in and through nature, the Hebrews were °|| 
mainly impressed by his influence in and through men. Not only was he to || 
them the Eternal,* but he was the Holy One, of whose throne, ze. rule, “|| 
righteousness and justice were said to be the foundations. A love of good- 
ness, with a constant pursuit of good ends alone, is his law, i.e., the expression 
of his will, and only full accord with this law made the people Ais. And 
although this moral value of the law was somewhat dimmed by the worship 
of mere ritual observances which gained ground in later days, it still was 
there to allseeing (or prophetic) souls, and “prepared the way” and “ made 
straight the paths” for the full Christian idea of moral sympathy being the || 
tie between man and God; that is, of the spirit of sonship on the one hand 
and of the spirit of Fatherhood on the other. aaa | 

This ‘close union with God called up in them as close'a union with each | 
other. Hence their feeling of nationality was very intense; oneness as a | 
nation, under the direct guidance of the Eternal One, was a faith of which 


* Like other ancient peoples, the Hebrews gave a manned i i , |i 
reproduced in our religious literature as Johbeal, e QuUnORRs SEVER GG Be tee Rec | 
which a short form was Jah (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 5), as in the word hallelu-jah, were, however ie 
read, for the sake of reverence, with vowels other than their proper ones. The root the form ays | 
“life,” or “existence.” The word is always represented in the Authorised Version b the eae 
LORD and GOD, priuted in capitals. We may further, perhaps, say that the wo: ne ee words | 
sents Adonai=master, and the word God represents Elokim=the Mighty One xeproaaan 
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the Hebrew never let go. As was once thankfully said of a celebrated general 
by the Roman senate, that even in the darkest hour he never despaired of 
the republic, so might it be said of the Hebrews. They never lost hope of 
the ultimate triumph of their cause. They never doubted that cause as 
being also the cause of God. Though they were swept into exile in 
Babylon or Egypt, or were crushed down by Greek oppressors, or lay for the 
time helpless beneath Roman might, they felt that the future was for them ¢ 
delayed indeed by their unfaithfulness, but sure at last. This faith finds 
expression in the Messianic expectations (see especially Isaiah and Jeremiah), 
of which the Psalms furnish many traces ; now that the promised Deliverer 
would be Cyrus the Persian Conqueror (Is. xliv. and xlv.), now David him- 
self restored to life (Ezek xxxiv. xxxvii.), now Zerubbabel (Haggai ii.), now a 
descendant of David, “a branch” (Is. xi. Jer. xxiii.), and at times even the 
Kternal himself (Joel ii. Haggai 1. Is. xliii.) Hence God, as direct ruler 
amongst men, and the cause of God as being also theirs, are ever in their 
thoughts, if sometimes under a too political form, and to be served by too 
fierce a spirit. Hence, too, nature as well as history, the facts of the universe 
as well as those of human experience, are in Hebrew thought outcomes of the 
divine will ; and the many illustrations which we find in the Hebrew poetry 
taken from natural objects are valued only for the moral or spiritual truths 
they veil. This will become more clear as we go through the Psalms; and 
only one or two instances need be given here. The palm tree and reed, 
the lion and lamb, the bulls of Bashan, and conies of the rock, are types of 
the moral contrasts to be found in men, of proud and humble, high and low, 
fierce and gentle, strong and weak. The enemies of the Lorp, whether moral 
or political, were said to be beaten as corn on the threshing-floor ; to be down- 
|| trodden as grapes in the wine-press; or to be put to flight as chaff before the 

| wind. Sinners are likened to straying sheep, and the Lorp to the een 
shepherd who leads them back to plenty and to peace. 

We have alluded to their faith in the future, which took shape in the idea 
of the coming Christ. This was strengthened by their faith that goodness 
rust ever prosper, and evil be brought to naught. Daily experience, however, 
|| convinced them that this was not so, and forced them (whilst blaming their 
1 own unfaithfulness which rendered this needful) to transfer the ‘yearned-for 
. retribution to a future time. This prepared the way for the idea of a life 
beyond the grave, taught by the Pharisees and by Christianity. The older 
Israelites seem not to have had this consolation, and this will explain to us 
why the thought of death without retribution was so dreadful to them. Our 
daily experience shows us also that the good do not always prosper, and that 
|| the evil are not always brought to naught. Were these old seers, then, 
|| wrong ? Yes, if we mean by prospering merely physical ease and worldly 
|| profit. No, if by prospering we mean healthfulness of soul—a “conscience 
|| void of offence towards God and man.” Our answer, therefore, will vary with 
- the standard which we set up. adscheais they thought of and meant, in 
most cases, the first idea of prosperity. Ouly bitter experience could school 
and discipline, purify and raise thera to the higher conception of prosperous- 
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ness as of oneness with God, and open a way for the idea of Christ, that we 
must approach life in the spirit of sons of God, open-eyed to its moral lessons. 
as well as to its physical uses, to its moral issues as well as to its physical 
delights. As an example, therefore, of human souls feeling their way through 
much suffering towards a nobler, because truer, conception of life, the Hebrew 
writings are of immense value, and have’an interest for human hearts which 
can never die out. In their doubts and difficulties the world sees mirrored 
its youth ; from their bitter experience the world has gained its mature 
wisdom and strength, 
LANGUAGE. 

Skilled students of Hebrew tell us that the poetical language is older 
than that of the prose, just as in English the older poetry has a quaintness 
through its age, very different from the language of to-day. The Authorised 
Version very faithfully represents the original in this respect, and examples 
will readily occur to every reader. 

FORM. 


The Hebrew poetry differs from ours as much in form as in subject matter. 
Into its rhythm we, of course, cannot here enter; and, indeed, even eminent 
Hebraists have come to agreement upon a very few general rules thereon. 


There is nothing in Hebrew corresponding to our rhyme. .Instead of our | 


balancing of measured syllables and of sounds, we find in it rather a balancing 
of sentences and of thoughts ; a parallelism of the same idea given either in 


‘sets of different words, or through a contrasted negative. These allow of 


variations very striking and beautiful, which will be noted in their several 
places. _ One or two examples must here suffice :— 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament sheweth his handiwork. Ps, 


The Lorn is in his holy temple, 

The Lorp’s throne is in the heavens; 

His eyes behold, 

His eyelids try, 

The children of men. Ps. xi, 4. 


The negative contrast is chiefly found in proverbial utterances :— f 


Faithful are wounds from a friend; ; 
But the kisses of an enemy are deceitful. Prov. xxvii. 6... 


The “Poems of Ossian” (by Macpherson) are not unlike the English 
version of the Psalms. Beside this parallelism of thought we find many 
traces of stanzas ; or, as we are more accustomed to call them, “verses ;” 
in which the idea given in the previous one is presented as seen from a 
different point of view ; or two or more different ideas are presented, having, 


however, reference to the main theme, To illustrate this we print the whole II 
of the first Psalm; and we do so. the more readily because the way in || 


which poetry is printed in our ordinary Bibles is mere disguise and 
disfigurement. 


lished by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association that b: Sharpe. 
Both are of great use and moderate in price. sar ‘ i se * oe "pi 
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Notr.—The teacher is advised to get the translation of the Old Testament nate 3 
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PSALM \I. 
i ; 
1 Blessed is the man 
That walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
Nor standeth in the way of simers, 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the scorner. 
2 But whose delight is in the law of the Lorp; 
And who meditates on his law day and night. 
3 He shall be like a tree planted by streams of water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit in its season; 
Whose leaf also doth not wither; 
Lo! whatsoever he doeth, he shall prosper therein! 
11? 
4 Not so the ungodly; 
But they are like chaff which the wind driveth. 
5 Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 
6 For the Lorp esteemeth the way of the righteous ; 
But the way of the ungodly is destruction. 


DIVISIONS. 


The most generally received divisions of the book of Psalms are as 
follows, marked by a doxology at the end of each division :— 
1. Psalms i.—xli. 
2. Psalms xlii,—lxxxix. 
3. Psalms xc.—cl. 
Some learned men, however, make five divisions :— 
1. i.—xli. 
2. xlii,—Ixxil. 
3. Ixxiii.—lxxxix. 
4, xc.—cvi. 
r 5. evii.—cL : - 
The doxologies at the end of each division are supposed, to mark them off; 
they may, however, have ended a collection now included in a larger one. 


NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
Boox I.—Psatms J. to XLI. id 
The titles to this book are uniform, and were probably added by. the 


compiler or editor. Nos. i. and ii. have none, probably because added as a | 


sort of introduction-or preface, giving the theme on which the rest of the 


Psalm i. The main theme in this psalm is the blessedness of the godly in 


\ 


Psalms are so many variations. The collection ends with a doxology 
= (psx xh. 13). / 


contrast (in the second stanza) to the unblessedness of the ungodly. That . 


| which constitutes the godly man-is put negatively (v. 1) in three clauses and 
. positively in two (v. 2). His future is sketched in v. 3, which is enlarged by 


two secondary clauses, and concludes by a declaration of his prosperity. The 


| second stanza is a direct contrast to the first; it describes the ungodly, but 


in a much shorter fashion. To the three-fold description'of the godly is 


| opposed the single phrase, “ Not so the ungodly.” The chaff scattered by 
|| the wind contrasts with the flourishing and fruitful tree; to the prosperity 
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of the godly is opposed the condemnation of the ungodly before the bar of 
the Lorp; and the whole concludes with two clauses in which the esteem 
which the Lorp has for the godly is contrasted with his disesteem for the 
ungodly, which, however, is only. implied in the phrase “ destruction.” 

This beautiful description of the true member of the Hebrew church 
serves as a sort of preface to the collection (ii—xli.), and has been, perhaps, 
placed here for that end. Note the use of walk, stand, sit, to show the gradual 
settling down to consent with sinners. The reference to the law is considered 
a mark of a later age, when “the law” was an object of superstitious reve- 
rence (cf. Jer. viii. 8); when, in fact, the Mosaic tradition and ritual were 
held to.be the same as the law (will) of God. The phrase “stand in the 
judgment” ts a legal one, equivalent to “maintain their cause” before God. 
The Hebrews soon learned by bitter experience that physical prosperity did 
not follow moral faithfulness, and in the book of Job this fact is fully dis- 
cussed. If, however, we profit by their experience, and substitute moral for 


‘physical prosperity, we shall see how true the psalm is. A high ideal in life 


is the only healthfulness for men or for nations; and a poor ideal not only 


- drags down both, but kills both, at last. And this ideal is to be found in the 


law of the Lorp, or, as we say,-the “will of God.” Cf. Job xxviii., Deut. 
xxviii. 47, 48, and many similar passages. Cf. Dr. Temple on “ The Educa; 
tion of the World” Pres and Reviews); Lecky’s “ History of Tae 
Morals.” 
Psalm ii. Four stanzas: 1—3, 4—6, 7—9, 10—12. 
Translation: v. 2. Stand up or rise; not “ set themselves.” 
6. Anointed ; not “ set.” 
j 10. Warnéd ; not “ instructed.” _ 
11. Shudder or quake ; not “ rejoice.” 
12. Take warning; not “kiss the son.” 
This is a very celebrated passage, and one much debated. The word 
translated “Son” is the Chaldaic word for son, and it is thought that it is a 
most unlikely word to be found in a Hebrew psalm. It is as if a modern 


scientific word were found in a poem by Shakspeare, The following are among || 


the translations offered by learned men: “ Be obedient ;” “ Worship in 
purity ;” “Embrace purity;” “Kiss the Pure One;” “Do homage to the 
Chosen One.” The Greek translators (Septuagint) give, “Take hold of 
discipline.” 

A psalm of triumph over defeated foes. God is supreme even over the 
“ Gentiles,” “the nations,” “the heathen.” The Anointed is the King, who 
by his office is both soldier and priest. Cf. 1 Chron. xvii. 13; 2 Sam. vii. 14; 
Ps. Ixxxii, 6, Ixxxix. 20, &. For the meaning of begotten, compare 1 Cor. 
iv, 15; 1 Peter i. 3; 1 John v. 1—18; Rev. i. 5. 

Psalm iii. Four stanzas: 1-2; 3—4; 5—6; 7—8, 

One of the earliest psalms, probably by David. Translation :— 

6, Eneamped ; not “ set themselves round about.” 
7. Omit “for.” : 
8, Salvation is varies the Lord; not “ ic in ake 4 


\ 
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Selah—probably a sign for the guidance of the musicians. Tien meaning 
cannot now be satisfactorily settled. 
Compare 2 Sam. xy. 14, David’s tight; xvi., the cursing by Shimei. 
Note, in v. 5, “I laid me down,” and “I am awake,” as referring to a 
particular time and act. The “holy hill” is at Jerusalem. 
: Psalm iv. Three stanzas: 1, 2—5, 6—8. 
Translation: “ Neginoth”—stringed instrument. 
1. “Thou didst enlarge me”—i.e., set me at large. 
3. Chosen for “ set apart.” 
5. That is due for “ of righteousness.” 
Probably by David, when he heard of the evil things said of him after 
his flight. 
2. “ Leasing,” an old form for lying. 
4. “Stand in awe”—i.e., at the thought of Gnention to the chosen, 
or elect, or eatel: of God. 
5. “ Due” —, through this peers 
7. Cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 27—29. RIcHARD PILCHER. 
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Tue address which I delivered on the above subject at the late conference of 
Sunday school teachers at the Memorial Hall seems-to have aroused consider- 
able interest. It has given me great pleasure to find many of our schools 
| taking up the matter with great-spirit, and in more than one instance I have 
been applied to for advice and assistance in the formation of new singing 
classes. As the matter was referred, by special resolution, from the con- 
ference to the committee of the Sunday School Association, it is probable 
that some further steps will be ‘taken: to introduce the teaching of singing 
more generally into our Sunday schools ; and, indeed, I hope that we are on 
the eve of a great movement in this direction, The committee of the 
|| association can, however, do but little to effect this object without the hearty 
|| co-operation of the schools themselves, And since it is probable that many 
|| of the schools were entirely unrepresented at the conference, I gladly avail 
_ myself of the invitation of the editor to use the pages of the Teachers’ Manual, 
|| in order to repeat a few of the ideas which have struck me in connection with 
|| this subject, and thus, if possible, prepare the general body of the teachers for 
| | any action which may hereafter be taken. A 
It is strange to me that an acquirement so obviously useful, and so 
~ completely consistent with the general aim of the Sunday school, as a know- 
| ledge of music, should have hitherto been so entirely ignored in all plans of 
| Sunday school instruction. I am not aware of a single attempt having been 
| made—at any rate, in our denomination—to teach singing on any systematic 
| principle to the whole of the scholars in a Sunday school, until I made such 
an attempt myself in my own school at Glossop—an attempt which I have every 
|. reason to hope will prove eminently successful. If I have been forestalled in 


‘the privileged few, and to look upon the instrumentalists and singers at a 


| are persons incapable of learning reading for want of eyes. The reason that 


| but because they have criminally neglected it until it has become dead by 


a 


that time the Elementary Education Act has taken the work of secular | 
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this respect by any other teacher, I shall: be delighted to hear of it, and will. 
yield the palm to my rival with the greatest good-will. But by teaching 
singing I do not mean that miserable performance which takes place in most 
schools previous to anniversary sermons and other festive occasions, when the 
children are made to learn hymn tunes by ear in a most laborious and 
unsatisfactory manner. I mean teaching-the children to read the notes of a 
new tune just as easily as they read the words of a new story, to write from 
dictation the music of a hymn just as easily as they can write its poetry. 

To those who have been accustomed to regard music as the possession of 


concert as a race of beings specially favoured with faculties denied to their 
fellow-men, such a project must seem impossible and utopian. But let me 
assure them that actual experience has proved that it is nothing of- the kind. 
There are as few people incapable of learning music for want of ear as there 


— 


so many people are not musicians is not because they have no musical faculty, 


disuse. I say criminally neglected it, because I hold that it is a sin, or, at 
least, a grave misfortune, to neglect a God-given faculty which is capable of 
contributing so much to the happiness and the elevation of character of every || _ 
human being. j oe 
Now, in the case of children, it is abundantly evident to all who have 
studied the matter, that the musical faculty is one of the keenest they possess, 
and it only requires a systematic training to achieve the most wonderful 
results. I could point to well-conducted infant schools at the present time 
where children of from four te seven years of age are able to read music from — 
notes with the greatest facility and accuracy, although they have not perhaps | 
got beyond words of one syllable in their ordinary reading. I am bound to ’ 
say that these results are due mainly to the system of teaching employed ; 
and I am not aware that any other system, except that known as the tonic- 
sol-fa, has achieved such success. , ; x 
But although I heartily endorse that system, and am persuaded that itis - 
the only one at present in existence fitted to bring about the improvement 
which I desire to see (or rather to hear) in our Sunday school singing, I do 
not propose in the present article to say anything about its particular merits, 
IT am content to leave the question of notation to be decided by-and-by, | 
when the teachers have been thoroughly aroused to the desirability of || 
teaching some notation, Let me, therefore, as briefly as possible, enumerate 
a few of the arguments which I think may be urged on behalf of the 
systematic teaching of singing by note in the Sunday school. \| 
Much talk has been heard just lately about the falling off in numbers — 
amongst our Sunday scholars. Various theories have been started to explain 
it. We may depend upon it that it is simply a question of supply and | 
demand. A few years ago the demand was for secular instruction. The 
Sunday schools supplied that demand, and were full and prosperous. Since | 


a 


_ earnest to carry it out faithfully. 
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instruction out of the hands of the Sunday school teacher, and now the 


demand is in adifferent direction. Amidst the requirements of modern times 


musical training holds a foremost place. The success of Mr. Sankey’s revival 
hymns, in spite of the heathenish nature of much of their poetry, and the 


_poor quality of their harmony, is sufficient proof of this, They, at any rate, 


provided a class of music within the reach of the younger and less educated 
members of the community, and thus earned a well-deserved popularity. 

Now there is a fine opportunity for the Sunday school’ here. Let the 
teachers only set themselves to the work of providing and giving instructions 
in a good sound musical literature and they will not long have to complain 
of empty schools and wasted efforts ; and in doing so, let them not imagine 
that they are leaving their true work to follow after a mere recreation. Some 
of the best results of their ordinary teaching may be secured with far less 
effort and far greater pleasure by the teaching of a musical notation. Here 
are a few of the advantages to be gained :— 

1. Attention —The teacher stands up near to the black board, on which 
he writes the notes to be sung. The whole school faces towards him, and, 
not being distracted by any book, he can watch all the scholars at once, and 
detect apy irregularity in a moment. The attention of all is so necessary 
to the success of the teaching that a very few lessons are certain to produce 
a most beneficial effect upon the discipline of the school. 

* 9, Self-reliance.—The singing lesson cannot be left entirely to the teacher 
as too many of the lessons are. The scholar feels his own responsibility 
in the “matter, and as he gradually. acquires increased power of reading 
music with certainty, he becomes anxiousto lead, and. cultivates a self-reliance, 


| which cannot fail to be of immense advantage to him in after life. 


3. Accuracy.—The slightest shade of discord will strike upon the teacher’s 
ear, and if he knows his work he will take care to have it corrected before he 
advances a single step. Thus the scholar will be early taught that most 
useful of all lessons, that it is not sufficient in anything to be somewhere 
near to the truth, but that it should be his constant aim to grasp and hold fast 
the truth itself. 3 ; 

4, General Elevation of Character.—When we think of the atmosphere of 
foul language and vice amidst which many of our Sunday-school children 
spend their lives, we can scarcely wonder at the little influence our efforts on 
one day out of seven often seem to have. ~We want to give them some power 


._ to take out with them to their daily lives to save them from its temptations, 


That power, I think, we have in music. To the ear which is trained to 
appreciate sweet sounds, oaths and curses will soon lose their attractiveness ; 
and I cannot help thinking that the purifying of the conversation is a long 


tep-t ds the purifying of the life, = ; 
: Ear ee the Ba eatace stop here. In teaching our children light and 


! pretty hymns, which they will delight to sing wherever they go, we are 
: he a a race of eet cawertel missionaries to go into some of the dark » 


places-of the earth. At the sound of the childish voice many a curse will be 
checked upon the lips, and many a repentant thought aroused in the hearts 
of those who would not listen for a moment to the words of Mr. Moody, or 


any other evangelist under the sun. — ; 
aes us, Mee no longer neglect this important work, but set ourselves in 


—_ 
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| 
I send forth these few words to our teachers as a message which I sin- » 
cerely hope they will lay to heart and act upon. Let them do all they can 
for themselves; but if they cannot see their way clearly to carrying out my 
suggestions, I can only ask them to apply to the committee of the Sunday- 
School Association, who I am sure will be glad to render them every possible ~ 
assistance ; and, in conclusion, I will add that such advice and information as 
I myself am able to render are heartily at-the service of any who think proper 
to communicate with me upon the subject. F. ASHTON. 


ADDRESS FOR SCHOLARS” SERVICE. 
| THE STORY OF RUTH AND NAOMI. 


THERE are few more-touching stories handed down to us from the past than 
that of Ruth and Naomi; hardly.an incident in the Bible has a deeper 
human interest. “One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
How our hearts beat in unison with Naomi in her unselfish grief, and with 
Ruth in her affectionate fidelity ! 

The story is a very short one, very simply told. In one of those famines 
which so frequently occurred in the dry climate of Palestine, and which 
drove the population beyond its borders to Egypt or elsewhere for food, 
Elimelech of Bethelem migrated with Naomi, his wife, and his two sons, to 
the land of Moab. Elimelech died in the foreign country; and his two sons, 
after marrying Orpah and Ruth, women of Moab, followed him, in ten years’ 
time, to the grave. Thus, in the expressive language of the Book of Ruth, 
“* Naomi was left of her two sons and her husband.” What a desolation for 
the poor widow in a strange land! How much she stood in need of a com- 
forter to fill to her the place of those whom she had lost! Who does not 
feel his heart throbbing with sympathy as he thinks of that Hebrew widow 
losing, one by one, husband and sons, “her house left unto her desolate ?” 
How sadly she must have turned her face homewards, remembering the dear 
| companions with whom she had travelled the same road on leaving homie ! 

‘Her sad return to Bethlelem could not have been more touchingly described 
than in her own words, “ I went out full, and the Lord hath brought me home 
again empty.” 

_And if it is impossible to read this narrative without grieving for that 
solitary woman returning homewards from the foreign land in which her 
dearest ones were buried, it is equally impossible to read what follows without 
feeling that no better deed, and no fairer virtue, is recorded in the whole Old 
Testament than that of Ruth, the Moabitish girl, who left her home and 
friends, and devoted herself to comfort the bereaved wife and mother. 

_When Naomi commenced her return journey to Bethlehem, she besought | 
her daughters-in-law “to return, each to her mother’s house,” and she kissed 7 
them as a last farewell, ere parting with them for ever. Even in the midst 
of her grief and desolation the poor woman would rather make her sad way || 
home alone, than take Ruth and Orpah with her from their kindred and their i} 
native land. Nothing, we feel, as we read this account, could make such a || 
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woman selfish. In the midst of her sorrow, she thought more of the future 
happiness of Ruth and Orpah, than of her own great need of their. affection 
and companionship. We are reminded here of another and a greater than 
Naomi, who, in the hour of his painful death, thought not of his own suffer- 
ing, but whose last words were directions for the comfort of’ his mother’s 
remaining years.. Such forgetfulness of self is a very rare and exalted Virtue. 
It is comparatively easy to be unselfish when all goes well; but in the agony of 
physical pain, or the anguish of a sorrow-stricken heart, to think of others 
before oneself is very difficult. This was what Naomi did. She was ready 
to bear her own sad burden alone rather than that-her daughter-in-law should 
suffer loss of happiness for her sake ; and in that patient readiness to suffer 
she was a noble type of female character. .There is a moral heroism in women 
which surpasses by far the most heroic physical courage. “He that ruleth 
his own soul is greater than he that taketh a city,” and a poor, weak, sorrow- 
ing woman, who will refuse comfort rendered to her at another's cost, 
exhibits this conquest of the selfish will in its rarest and most difficult form, 
This was Naomi’s virtue, and there are few things in the Bible more 
deserving of remembrance, or more precious as examples. 

But Naomi’s self-sacrifice was met by that of Ruth. The mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law were worthy of one another. The thought of each was 
for the other first, and for self second. There was a rare love and sympathy 
between them. Their hearts were knit together in a common grief. There 
was the strong tie between them of common love for the departed. Ruth 
had lost a husband where Naomi had lost a son. Everything rendered 
Ruth the fittest comforter for Naomi, but, above all, her unselfish, affec- 
tionate, faithful character, and her tender, earnest loye for her mother- 
in-law. So it was that, whilst Orpah turned back to her mother’s, and left 
Naomi in her grief, Ruth begged to be permitted to leave her home and 
friends and country that she might have the happiness of comforting the 
bereaved heart of Naothi. Nor must we depreciate the self-sacrifice of 
Ruth because her love for Naomi was so great that it would have been 
pain to her to part. Separation from old associations, emigration to a 
strange unknown land with a woman advanced in years and bent with 
sorrows, was no light sacrifice of self. If Naomi were to die, how solitary 
Ruth would be! How much she risked for her love and fidelity! Her 
home with all her old friends was open to her on the one side, and Naomi 


urged her to return to it; on the other there was the journey to the distant 


country with the poor heart-broken widow. Who could tell how soon she 
might follow her husband and her children, and perhaps leave Ruth a lonely 
wanderer without a companion or a friend? But to Ruth these selfish fears 


were as nothing. She completely forgot herself in what became the one 


desire and longing of her life, to be the support of Naomi’s old age, to fill 


to her as far as she might the places of her lost husband and sons. The 
: self-sacrificing love of Ruth accordingly overcame the remonstrances of 


Naomi. Who indeed could have resisted that tender pleading of Ruth’s 


|| which it is impossible to describe in any other language than her own ? 
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“Intreat me not to ‘leave thee, or to return from following after thee, for 
whither thou goest I will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God ; where thou diest will I 
die, and there will I be buried ; the Lord do so to me and more also if ought 
but death part thee and me.” Her daughter-in-law’s faithful love bore down 
all Naomi’s objections. ‘When she saw that Ruth was steadfastly minded 
to go with her, then she left speaking unto her.” 

Such is the touching narrative of the common grief and the mutual love 
which knit together the hearts of these two women. It is a simple story 
enough. It may seem perhaps almost beneath the dignity of history to 
narrate so insignificant an affair, and’it may be thought wonderful that 
anything of so little consequence should have survived the wear and tear of 
so many ages. But, in truth, there is nothing in all the Old Testament 
more worthy of its place than this beautiful story. It far transcends in 
moral value narratives of Hebrew wars, or codes of Hebrew rites. These will 
be forgotten and passed by in the enlightened thoughts of men, when the 
story of Ruth and Naomi will continue to attract an undiminished sympathy, 
and to exert an undiminished influence. There is, however,.a special reason 
why it finds place in the Hebrew Scriptures, and it is a reason of remarkable 
significance, It transpires in the destiny which awaits Ruth in her new 
home at Bethlehem. We find her going out to glean for Naomi and herself 
in the fields of Boaz, a wealthy kinsman of the deceased Elimelech’s. Her. 
‘character has already reached the ears of Boaz. He had learned “ all that she 
had done unto her mother-in-law, and how she had left her father and her 
mother, and the land of her nativity, and come unto a people which she 
knew not heretofore ;” and he gave orders that she might glean ae ee 
sheaves. 

So Ruth’s faithful love to Naomi, springing up within her heart in Wa true 
spirit of self-forgetfulness, brought, as such love often does, its own return 
in the respect and good-will of those who came to know of her goodness 
and fidelity. : 

And now we come to the point of the Book of Ruth as one of the sacred 
books of the Hebrew nation. Ruth becomes the wife of Boaz, and the mother 
of Obed, the father of Jesse, the father of David. It is difficult to overrate 
the significance of this genealogy, which traces the descent of the great 
king, ‘‘the man after God’s own heart” from the humble Moabitish girl, 
This Book of Ruth is in fact one of those outbreaks that we find now and 
again in the Old Testament, of a purer and more universal religion than that 
of the Jehovah of the peculiar people. It was part of the narrow Jewish law 
_ “an Ammonite or a Moabite shall not enter into the congregation ;” but here 
we have a Moabitish woman the near ancestress of King David himself. | 

And the writer clearly feels no shame in making the Basson: The 
book is no apology for the baseness of Dayid’s ancestry. 

Ruth is presented to us as the worthy mother of the pal race. Her 
faithful heart and unselfish devotion confer on her descendants a nobility that 
no defect of blood ¢ can do aes to: sdebasecs Though Ruth was of the 
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» accursed stock of Moab, her truth atid tenderness and love render it to 


allofus. It is a grand vindication of the value of the quietest and obscurest 
- virtue. It gives the humblest of us immense encouragement to be earnest 
_ and steadfast in the performance of the least of our duties. This encourage- 


+o Gon, our heavenly Father, be present, we pray Thee, with us, Thy child- 
ai ren, as we gather to-day once more within these walls, We come hither to - 
{| seek the guidance of Thy spirit; oh, do Thou richly pour it out upon us, 
|} and do Thou prepare our hearts and minds to receive it within them. As 
|| Thou speakest to us, may we hear Thy Voice. We know, O Father, that 
|| Thou art ever speaking to us, that no hour of our lives ever passes but Thou | 
|| art as near to us as on this day that we hold sacred to Thee. But we con- 
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David an honour instéad of a disgrace to trace his lineage up to her. Such 
is the unquestionable sentiment of this story—a sentiment carefully to be | 
studied, never to be forgotten—that in the purity of domestic love, in the | 
faithfulness of domestic affection, in the devotion of the heart to the service 
of its nearest and dearest ones, in the surrender of self within the home, is to 
be found a charter of nobility that the basest lineage cannot sully, and that 
is ennobling even to a royal race. 

This great lesson of the Book of Ruth is well worth the consideration of | 


ment is often very much needed. We are apt to think that itis a matter 
of no account how our little lives are spent ; honour and glory are far out 
of our reach ; it would have been different had we been born among the high 
places of the earth. Such thoughts will at times rise up in our minds, and 
lead us to regard ourselves as poor drudges to whom no high enthusiasm or 
lofty aim is possible. When we are in this mood, the story of Ruth just 
meets our case. It teaches us that no humility of lot can take away, the 
worth of such human goodness as hers. It may indeed be that, had not 
Ruth been the ancestress of David, we should have never read her simple story; 
but unrecorded and unknown her life would have been every way as noble 
in the sight of God as it is, enshrined in the Hebrew Scriptures. And no less 
worthy in the eye of God is the life of the poorest and the weakest of his 
children in whom a love and faithfulness like Ruth’s is found. Renown and 
world-wide fame add not one particle to the divine or human worth of duty 
done, of the honest word, the kind deed, or the faithful service. 

And so each one of us may feel that in the sphere in which God has 
placed us, however humble it be, we can win for ourselves his blessing on a 
worthy ‘life. Nor is the ray of glory that shines upon the head of the 
Moabitish girl laden with a more impressive lesson to any than to such as 
those who fill our Sunday schools. If she won for herself eternal honour 
it was by her unselfish devotion to one of her own home circle. There is no 
example that boys and girls can carry with them to-their homes more 
applicable to the duties of every hour than hers. Were the spirit of Ruth 
displayed by children toward their parents and brothers and sisters throughout 
this land, there would be little more needed to secure for each household 
human happiness and Divine blessing. H. E. Dowson: 
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tinually forget all about Thee, and so become spiritually deaf to the words 
of righteousness and truth which Thou whisperest im our souls. . We thank 
Thee, O God, beyond measure, for the holy influence of these quiet Sunday 
hours; we thank Thee for our weekly gatherings in this Sunday school; and 
we beseech Thee that they may become to us an ever richer source of inspira- 
tion and an ever surer means of communion with Thee. Here may every 
distracting thought be kept afar; may every idle fancy be dismissed from 
minds that shall be fixed in all steadfastness upon Thee and Thy holy will. 
May it be the one earnest aim and unwavering purpose of teachers and of 
taught to gain some new acquaintance with Thy Spirit. In all that we 
study here to-day may we seek to know Thee better. If we open the 
great book of nature, may it be to trace therein Thy ways; if we read the 
records of humanity, may it be in human life to behold the ever proceeding 
revelation of Thy moral law. And, as in the lives of Thy best and noblest 
children of every age and clime, so most of all in the words and deeds of him 
whom, in this Christian Suuday school, we reverence as Thy most perfect 
son, may we here find new guidance in that path of duty on which the light 
of his example shines. Amen. 


~~ 
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O Txovu who art with us in all times and places, we thank Thee that, as we 
go hence to return to our homes and to the busy life of another opening week, 
Thou wilt be our companion as surely as Thou hast'been here. We thank 
Thee that the self-same Holy Spirit, which is Thy life, surrounds us at the || 
busiest week-day hour as at this quiet moment of prayer. And if now, as. || 
we seek Thy blessing ere we part, we feel that Thou art not far from any one — 
of us, may we feel Thee near us through all this coming week. Help us, 
Lord, that we may not be so careless and forgetful as we have been; help us 
to carry with us a strong and living remembrance of that righteous presence’ 
of Thine, which here we have felt anew. Help us to live under a sense that 
- no word escapes our lips, no thought enters our minds, no wish arises in our || 
hearts, no deed is done by our hands, but Thou, O Lord, knowest it altogether. 
Going forth to our new period of life and of labour with the deep impression _ |} 
of this sacred hour still resting upon us, may we be strengthened to meet and |} 


to overcome temptation. Living and working under Thine all-seeing eye, |} 
may we so live and work that Thou mayest look down on us but to bless us | 
as ‘Thy good and faithful children. And thus bearing with us into every re- 
lation of our lives the spirit of that pure and holy religion which here has | 
touched our hearts, may we become, each in our own measure, in our homes, 
and amongst all the companions of our work and of our play, ministers of 
Him whose name we bear, bringing nearer to this earth His righteous king 
dom, by every word of truth and kindness that we speak, by every act of love || 
and goodness that our hands find to do, and by every breath of His spirit | 
that issues from our hearts and lives. Amen. H. E. Dowson. ~ 
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